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GENERAL PREFACE TO THE 
SERIES 

This series introduces a number of works by 
distingiiisbed French authors, such as de A^ogiie 
and Emile Pomillon, who are prominent in 
their own country, but whose books have not 
yet received that recognition among our school 
classics whicli is their due ; it will also include 
some of the best ]ji*oductioiis of Baudot, Coppee, 
Theuriet, and others, of which no English school 
editions exist ; and finally it will contain a few 
works which, although more familiar, may yet, it 
is hoped, be welcome in an edition framed on the 
plan here advocated. 

The achanced texts are intended for pupils 
of the Fifth and Sixtli forms, and are therefore 
longer (80—150 pages) and more difficult. The 
ehmentafjj texts are shorter (40—80) and 
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Tiirly hj as to .suit Third and Fourth forms*. 
Uj there a voCMbiilaiy -will lie added. 

EulIi volume coiitruns ciioiigli iiiatier for one 
or tr/j terms' reading. The editors, while taking 
Care that tie? works selected should arouse the 
pupils’ iiLterest, should fiuiiislx them with a 
practical vocal mlaiy and useful phraseology, and 
should lielp to cultivate literary taste, will also 
iiichule in tlieir selection such hooks as will enable 
the English reader to acquire a knowledge of 
France and her institutions, of French life and 
cu.'-tonis, or, as Thackeray puts it, “to study the 
iimard thoughts and ways of his neighbours." 

The are nut intended to give merely 

a, translation of tlie difiicult pavssages, nor are 
tJiey meant to he a storehouse of grammatical 
curiosities or of philological learning. They aim 
rather at giving in a clear and concise form such 
explanations as will lielp the pu]}il to overcome 
all textual difficulties which are out of' liis reach, 
and at elucidating historical, geographical, and 
litentry allusions; while reminding the reader at 
the same time of points of grammar and of con- 
structions which he is apt to forget, illustrating 
these by parallels taken, if possible, from other 
parts of the text As to renderings, the oliject, 
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as a rule, is to throw out a hint fur the solution of 
a dWjfiilty rather tlian to give the solution itself, 
without, however, excluding the translation of such 
passages as the pupil cannot be expected to render 
satisfactorily into good Englisli. Coinnients are 
introduced on French life and thought whenever 
the text affords an opportunity for them. Lastly, 
information is supplied on word -formation and 
derivation, where such knowledge is likely to be 
of real help towards a complete grasp of the 
various meanings of words, or where it may serve 
as an aid to the memory. 

The Introduction will in each case give a short 
account of the author and his works, with special 
reference to the text of the particular volume. 

Ajpimulices will be added to each volume by 
* the General Editors, containing — (1) lists of words 
and phrases for civa voce drill, which should 
be learned imri with the reading; (2) 

exercises on syntax and idioms for viva wee 
practice, which will involve the vocabulary of 
a certain portion of the text; (3) continuous 
passages for translation into French, which will 
bring composition and construing lessons into close 
relation ; (4) some chapter on word-formation or 
etymology of a practical nature. 
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The arltlition of these appendices calls periiaps^ 
i*»r (:xpla nation. 

Ai>[)£Cidix L — The practical experience of 
teacher^, the continually recurring verdict of 
examiners, any man’s personal recollection of Ins 
own earlier kliours in acquiring a new language — 
all go to prove that want of vocabulary and j)hrase- 
ology is one of the main difficulties with which 
the learner has always to contend. “ Take a 
dictionary and learn it by heart” is idle advice; 
teachers and learners alike agree that the sense of 
a word or phrase is best grasped and most easily 
remembered in connexion with some context. 
Again, the system by which each pupil records in 
a note-liook for subsequent revision unfamiliar 
words and phrases is educationally sound, and 
has some advantages : the pupil makes the * 
mental effort of selection, and the words so 
selected are adapted to his special needs. But 
this system has also many drawbacks: words are 
often misquoted or misspelt ; the revision, if 
left to the pupil, is often neglected, and if con- 
ducted by the master is, in a class of any size, 
impracticable. The present appendices are de- 
signed, not to do away with the pupil’s note-book, 
but to make the revision of a large number of 
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won Is and phrases practicable in the ela.>''^-rooiii. 
ft that some of the words chosen niaj bo 

already known to a porlitjii of the class, but the 
repetition of a few familiar phrases does no harm : 
wliile the gain in certainty and facility of revisiun, 
and still more in point of time, is enormous. 
2^0 enunciation of the English is necessary ; and 
it is astonishing how rapidly a form or set, with 
the iiage in front of them, will run down a column, 
and reproduce, in correct French, words and phrases 
which they have been through once or twice before. 

It may be mentioned that the bs not a 

theoretical one. Trial has j)roved its value lieyoiid 
anticijiation. It has also shown that the pupils 
themselves soon begin to like tliis drill, as tiny 
feel a growing and tangible addition to then- 
knowledge from week to week.^ 

ApijemUces IL atid III . — There is no need to 
say anything of these, as it is now generally 
recognised that the reading-book should form the 
nucleus of all instruction in languages. 

Appendix IV. is necessarily not exhaustive. 
But ''half a loaf is better than no bread.'' Word- 

1 The lists placed at the end of the text contain the English 
only. Separate lists, i\ith the French added, will also be ]mb- 
lished for the benefit of masteis who miglit wish their pupils to 
learn them in home-preparation. 
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foriiiation and etymology aie not usually dealt 
with in graiiiinars; moreover, a completa treat- 
ment of the subject would be out of place in 
>elionls. But some knowledge of word-building 
and derivation is of interest and use even to school- 
boys, and is constantly demanded in our military 
and Ollier examinations. A short chapter has 
therefore been added to each of the advanced texts. 

In eoiiclusion : as is obvious from the above, 
it is the object of the present series that the 
pupil should draw from each successive book some 
permanent j)OSsession in the way of linguistic 
knowledge and general culture ; that the study of 
each text, while partly an end in itself, should 
still more l^e treated as a means to something 
wider and more lasting. 

If this oliject is to bo attained, it is necessary 
that the pupil should not merely learn to translate 
the text, but that he should enter into the subject 
matter and, to some extent, into the life and 
interests of the people whose literature he is read- 
ing ; at the same time he should learn to speak in 
the foreign language. This result can only be 
obtained by treating language as a living thing, 
i.e. by such constant I’e^ietition as has been 
suggested of the words and phrases that occur; 
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regular applicMtion of wlu/u lias l^een letiriit; in 
Ti€a%'^4:c practice of reproductoiy exercise,'; and 
prose passages based on the text: iiioreover. bj 
careful a.lteiiiioii to prominciation, and by fre(pieiit 
(pies t ions, asked and answered in Fi’eneb, upon 
tbe suljject matter of the book. It is Injped that 
no teacher will fail to make such conversational 
practice an integral part of his work. 
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INTEODUCTION 

“ Auf den gebt Aclit ; der wird eminal in der Welt Ton 
sicli reden maciien.” — M ozart. 

I. Life of Beethoven 

Ledwig (or Louis) van Beethoven, the greatest of 
musical composers, was descended from a Flemish 
family which migrated from Louvain to Antwerp 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
His grandfather (also called Louis) left Belgium 
for Germany in 1732, and settled in Bonn. 
Endowed with some musical talent, he soon 
became a court musician and rose to be Kapell- 
meister. His son, Johann, a man of rough and 
violent disposition, and always poor, was a tenor 
singer in the Elector’s band. 

The great composer, Xouis, was born at Bonn on 
16th December, 1770, in a house now at the hack of 
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No. 20 Bonngasse. His father desired to reap the 
advantage of his musical genius as soon as po:^ible, 
and from his earliest years subjected him to a severe 
musical training, for we read of him being awakened 
in the middle of the night in order to practise, with 
the result that at an age when other boys destined for 
a musical career are still struggling Avith technical 
difficulties, Beethoven was beginning to attempt 
the expression of what Avas in him — the period of 
preliminary discipline, inevitable for him as for 
others, was already oA^er. In 1783 lie published 
liis first work, a set of Amriations on a March of 
Dressier in C Minor. 

At this time Yieima was the centre of the 
musical AA’orld, and in 1787 Beethoven succeeded 
in paying a Ausit to the Austrian capital, despite 
his poverty. He was there introduced to Mozart, 
A?ho paid hilt little heed to the set piece he played 
first, but when Beethoven began to improvise he is 
said to haAm remarked to the bystanders : Pay 
heed to that young man ; one of these days he vdll 
make a noise in the world.” ^ Piecalled from 
Vienna by the illness of his mother, Beethoven 
remained at Bonn for the next five years, perfecting 
himself in composition and eking out his small 


^ Sec text, p. 37. 
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salary by giving music-lessons. These lessons led 
to great advantage to him ; for among his 
pupils were the Breunings/ a family of some social 
standing in Bonn, who became his life-long 
friends. 

In 1192, his marvellous extempore playing 
induced the Elector of Cologne to grant him a 
pension with which to go to Vienna and study 
under Haydn and Albrechtsberger. Viennese society 
soon began to appreciate his astonishing gift of 
improvisation, and the cloak of Mozart (who had 
died in 1791) fell upon him. Haydn thought 
more of his executive than of his creative faculties. 
In fact it was not until 1795 that he seriously 
began composing : in that year appeared “ Three 
Trios for piano, violin, and 'cello.'' He called this 
Opus I, as if rejecting all his previous work as 
mere juvenile attempts. About this time the 
Eevolution had driven the Elector from Bonn, and 
Beethoven's pension ceased. However, his admirers 
and friends in Vienna made Ms pension their own 
business, and he never left Vienna again for any 
length of time. His reputation spread amazingly, 
and the summit of his fame, as far as personal 
honours conferred upon him, was reached in 1814, 


^ See text, p. 10. 
1 ) 
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when he celebrated the victory of the Allies over 
Napoleon by a cantata^ which was play^*lDefore 
the sovereigns of Europe, assembled at the Congress 
of Yienna. 

In 1797 the first traces of deafness began to 
show themselves, and the efforts of both physicians 
and cpiacks were unable to prevent him from 
becoming quite deaf at last. Some of his best 
works were produced when he himself was unable 
to enjoy them. Deaf to all outward sounds, and 
yet producing the most beautiful melodies, it was 
as if he could hear ''the voice of the innermost 
spirit of mankind, inaudible to the keen ears of 
other mortals.’' 

Domestic troubles and discomforts added to this 
affliction. He never married ; and he had no one 
to look after his affairs, while his ignorance of the 
world exposed him to the ill-treatment of inferiors. 
The disturbed state of Europe was not favourable 
to music or to any art, and although in March 
1809 the Archduke Eudolph, Prince Lobkowitz, 
and Prince Kinsky had agreed to grant him a 
pension of 4000 florins, the real value of this 

^ Op. 136, entitled Vcr fjlorreiche Augcnhlich (=Tiie Glorious 
Moment) with words by A. IVeissenbach, composed 14th Septem- 
ber 1814, and ]>roduced 29tli November 1814, dedicated to the 
sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 
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pension was only about £ 200 , owing to the de- 
preci^k)n of the Austrian currency. 

On returning from a visit to his brother Johann 
in 18275 caught a severe chill, and died at the 
Schwarzpanierhaus in Vienna on 27th March, 

1827. 

His works number 138 with an opus-number, 
besides a c]_uantity without. They may perhaps be 
roughly divided into three periods : — 

To the first (until 1800) belong his works up 
to about 0^. 16, including the three trios, the 
Bonate pathitique, Adelaida, and the First Sqm- 
qolhony. To the second period (1800-1814) belong 
the works from Oj). 16 to Oqo, 80, the Fast oral and 
Froica Symphonies, etc., the Mass in G, Fidelia (his 
only opera), and Egmont. To the third period belong 
the Choral Symphony (ninth and last), the Missa 
Solennis (finished in 1820, and regarded by the 
composer as the crowning achievement of his life), 
and the later sonatas for the piano and the string 
quartette. 

'' Beethoven is in music what Shakespeare is in 
poetry, a name before the greatness of which all 
other names, however great, seem to dwindle. He 
stands at the end of an epoch in musical history, 
marking its climax ; but Ms works have ushered in 
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at the same time a new phase of progress, fronj 
which everything that is great in moderiit 4iiisic 
has taken its rise.” ^ 


IL Life of the Authoress, Pierre Coeur 

Pierre Coeur is the pseudonym of Madame Anne- 
Caroline-Josephine de Yoisins d’Ambre, who wms 
born at Montagney-les-Porges, 23rd June, 1827, 
and is a well-known French novelist. She is the 
daughter of a captain in Napoleon’s Grande Arm4e, 
and displayed from a very early age a taste for 
letters. She married at fifteen Joseph Valentin de 
Yoisins, a colonial official, who was engaged in the 
expedition to Constantine in 18 30 under General 
Bugeaud. Thus for twenty-six years Madame de 
Yoisins lived in Algeria, Tunis, and other colonies. 
Having left school at so early an age, she was com- 
pelled to complete her own education. In 1866 
she began her literary career, to which she was 
introduced by George Sand. The death of her 
only son in 1868 caused her to retire from society, 

^ Dr. Francis Hneffer in tie Enc,ydopaedia Sritanmca, s.v. 
Beetboven, 
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and from that time she has deyoted herself to 
litera’ki’e. 

She has contributed to several Parisiau news- 
papers and magazines, notably La Frcvace 

under GirarJin, La Liberie, Le Ftgaro, Le Munch 
illiLdri, Let Fevue nationale, La Fevac cle France, 
under various pseudonyms — Pierre Coeur, Guido, 
Abeii-Sif, Ben-Sadock, etc. She has published over 
twenty volumes of romances and travels ; many of 
them dealing with Algeria, her favourite country. 
In addition to FAme de Fceilwven, wdiicli was 
issued in 1876, W’e can mention Zov Confer 
algeriens (1869); Ler Borgia d'Afrigue (1874), 
Le Complice (1879); Promenade cTunc Franeahe 
dam la regence cU Tonis (1883), a work that has 
been adopted by the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion ; Le petit Poser a y (1886), which obtained 
an honourable mention from the Acad tun ie ; Un 
Frame it Alger (1887) and Le Mariage de Viperine 
(1889). 

During the war of 1870 Madame de Voisins 
served in the French ambulances ; and during the 
Commune she rescued, at the peril of her life, the 
cash-box of the Port St. Nicolas, near the Louvre, 
containing about 60,000 francs. This she handed 
over to the A^ersailles government, at that time in 
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great straits for ready money. In 1887 Madame 
de Yoisiiis founded two newspapers inr^aris, 
FArniir algiriai and B Inv^artial francais, "wliich 
she conducted for five years in the interests of the 
Algerian colonists. She is at present on the staff 
of the woman's newspaper, La Fronde, 

I have to thank Professor Marius Desliumbert 
for much help in the compilation of the notes, and 
in reading through the proof-sheets. 

DE Y. R-P. 

48 Kensington Gardens Square, 

March 1900 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

The standard hfe of Beethoven is by Alexander Wheelock 
Thayer, an American, translated into German by E. Deiters, 
and published at Berlin in three volumes 1866-72-79. 

Other biographies are as follows : 

1. Anton Schindler, Bimjra'phie mn LnJwig mn 
Beethoven. Munster, 1840. The same author, himself a 
composer, published in 1842 BeetJiove?i in Paris. He 
united these two in the second edition of the Bw(j 7 xq)lm 
published in 1814, and a third edition appeared in 1860 in 
two volumes. The work was translated by Pelix Moscheles 
into English and published at London in 1841. 
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2. Dr. L. ISiolilj Bnefe Bedlioiettii. Stuttgart, I SCO, and 
"Xcm^i^ncfe Bcdhorcii's. Stuttgart, 1867. These were trans- 
lated by Lady "Wallace and published as Bccthoi'C/{^ Liters 
1700-1 S3 6. London, 1866. 

f3. Franz Wagner, Bcahoveds Lehai luid JFerhe. Leipzig, 
1871. 

4. Wilhelm Eichard Wagner, the composer, published an 
essay on the music of Beethoven at Leipzig, ISTO. This 
was translated by A. E. Parsons and published at Iiidiaiiopolis 
in 1873, and translated by E. Dannreuther and published 
at London in 1880. 

5. H. A. Eiidall wrote the life in the Great Musicians 
Senes. London, 1890. It contains a useful appendix of 
the complete works of the composer. 

6. Sir George Grove published a clet tiled analysis of the 
nine symphonies in 1896. 

7. The latest biograjdiy is by F. J. Crowest in the 
“Master Musicians'^ Series. London, 1899. 

Useful summaries occur in Sir George Grove’s iJirfinn- 
4 mj of Mime and Mnucians, in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britamiica^ and in Chambers’s Biuyraphical 
Dictionary (1897). 
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I 

Je venais de’' terminer avec quelqne succes nies etudes 
medicales ; ma these pour le doctorat traitait le mys- 
terieux et triste sujet cle Talienation mentale, qiii 
commencait, k cette epoque, a preoccuper viveiiient 
le monde savant, et m'offrait im iiiteret particulier. 5 
Dans toutes les carrieres les debuts sent difficiles, 
mais on ne saurait* s’iniaginer ce qu’ils peuvent etre 
pour un jeime medecin sans fortune, oblige d'attendre 
^ne clientede qui se presente rarement. J’en edais 
done reduit a traiter gratuitement quelques ouvriers 10 
de mon quartier, et je pensais avec tristesse qiibl 
fallait absolument rompre le plus tot possible avec 
line situation qui me condiiisait tout droit an de- 
couragement, a la misere, et, par suite, a la maladie 
et k riiospice en toute autre'' qualite que celle 15 
d'iiiterne/ qui avait ete precedeminent la mienne. 

Dans cette penible conjoncture je me decidai a 
consiilter nn de nies anciens professeurs de la 
Faculte, qui sdnteressait a moi. 

* “Words witli an asterisk are explained in the Hotes. 

E B 
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“ Si vons etiez riclie, me repondit-il, je vonis 
engagerais a vous attaclier a qiielq[ue faiset?]^ et il 
n’en manque point,'' helas! parmi nous, h suhne 
assidiiment son cours, a aller a son liopital, a attirer 
5 son attention sur vous, en im mot ; ce serait 
certainement un moyen d’arriver* Pliisieurs out 
suivi cette voie et ont reussi ; mais, outre que votre 
caractere ne me parait point done de la dose de 
ser\dlisnie voulue pour remplir Temploi, vous ^tes 
10 pauvre, et vous n’avez pas le temps d’attendre. Ce 
qu’il vous faudrait, ce serait une petite position qui 
vous donn^t un traitement fixe, en vous laissant 
quelques loisirs pour travailler, ifiest-ce pas? On 
pourrait trouver cela chez les specialistes, dans les 
IS etablissements thermaux,'' et m^me, ajouta-t-il eii 
me jetant un coup d’oeil oblique,* dans quelque 
maison d'alioniste, si vous n’etes pas poltron.” 

Cette derniere proposition eut effraye* beaucoup 
de jeiines medecins, car il est acquis k la science* 
20 que le contact des fous n’est pas sans danger moral, 
et que la carriere de bon nombre d'ali^nistes se 
termine par la folie. 

Mais j’etais vigoureusement constitue ; mon 
cerveau me semblait d'une trempe* assez solide pour 
25 braver impunement* la compagnie quotidienne de tons 
les monomanes repandus sur la surface du globe. 
D'ailleurs,* je Tai dit, Tetude de la folie m’attacbait, 
et j'avais un imperieux besoin de gagner quelque 
argent. 

30 “ Mon cber maitre, r^pondis-je k mon professeur 
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an le remerciant, je n'epronverais aucune repugnance 
a de\^»ir alieniste, loin de la ; ma these, qne Tons 
avez jugee avec bienveillance, en est la preuve. 
Dans tons les cas, je prendrai la premiere position 
qiii se presentera. ...” 5 

Pliisienrs mois s’etaient econles"' depnis cette con- 
versation, qnand nn matin je requs le billet suivant : 

“ Eendez-voiis demain, a dix heures, a I’liotel du Eliin, 
place Yeiiddme, et demandez le docteur Muller. Je lui ai 
parle de voiis ; il voiis attend. Je pense qne vons pourrez 10 
voiis entendre.'' Peofesseub'^ Y . . . ” 

Cette lettre avait ete jet^e a la poste la veille'' an 
soir; il etait hnit henres et demie*; je n'avais done que 
le temps de m’habiller et de conrir chez le docteur. 

Les cartes de visite, si commodes pour eviter 1 5 
I’ennni de decliner* soi-meme ses noms et qiialitc%, 
Stmt nn luxe inconnu pour moi, je me nommai an 
domestiqne dn docteur; mais, en m’annon<jant, il 
ecorcha* tellement ce nom si bete et si facile, Claude 
Varnier, qu'il le rendit meconnaissable. 20 

Le docteur Muller pouvait avoir une quarantaine'' 
d'annees; son idsage, ni beau ni laid, n'avait de 
saillant'' que des yeux gris clair,'‘ dont le regard 
etincelant, energique, profond et d'une intelligence 
pen commune, semblait scruter votre pensee. 25 

D 4 ja intimide par la maladresse du domestiqne, 
je me troublai tout a fait’' quand le docteur, qiii me 
tournait le dos k demi et paraissait lire fort atten- 
tivement une brochure* ouverte sur un bureau, se 
retourna tout d'une pifece et m’examina froidement. 3^ 
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Sans lui dire qni j’etais, je lui remis, comme 
lettre de creance, le billet du professeur Y 

Le docteur le parcournt et m’indiqna aussitot nn 
siege, en me disant : 

5 “ Y . . . m'a, en effet, parle de vons avec 41oge. 

Monsieur Claude Yarnier, vous etes intelligent, 
stiidienx, trois raisons pour m’interesser ; et, tenez, 
en ce moment m4me,*^ je lisais votre these ; je la 
troiive remarqiiable ; elle renferme des iddes, des 
10 appreciations neuves et originales. De plus, il y a 
entre nous une grande conformite de pensees au 
sujet des maladies mentales, et je serais satisfait 
que vous devinssiez'' mon collaborateur.” 

Ce ddbut encourageant me rendit tout mon 
IS sang-froid, et je pus rdpondre assez convenablement 
au docteur, 

'‘Y . . . m’a parle de vous, mais vous a-t-il 
parl4 de moi? me demanda-t-il ; me connaissez- 
vous ? ” 

20 La plupart'^ des m4decins ont la pretention d'etre 
connus de Funivers entier. Ma perplexite fut 
grande, car M. Muller pouvait partager le faible de 
ses confreres ; mais je ne sais pas* mentir, et je re- 
pondis carr4ment, non sans rougir,* par la negative, 
25 Muller sourit et reprit avec une bienveillance 
qui me charma : 

“Ell Hen! me voila dans la n4cessite de me 
presenter, de vous dire qui je suis et ce que j’attends 
de vous. Je suis trfes riche, je pouvais done choisir 
3olibrement une carrifere. Dai prefdre la mddecine 
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.par reflexion, puis ensiiite* par attrait et parce que, 
je lemois, nous nous elevens tons a nos semblables 
dans la mesiire de nos forces ; or, Tetat de niedecin 
est assurement celui ou Ton* pent faire le de 
bien avec le plus de desint^ressement. , , , Ceci a 5 
tout Fair de nion propre eloge* fait par moi-meme 
et serait d’un ridicule acheve* si j’avais ete dans la 
iiecessite de me faire une clientele riclie; mais 
avant de deveiiir alieniste, je n’ai jamais donne mes 
soiiis qu’aux pauvres, et gratuiteinent bien entendu. 10 

Maintenant je veux vous faire connaitre Tevene- 
inent le plus cruel de ma vie, celui qiii a decide de"" 
nia vocation d^alieiiiste, ajouta le docteur en ex- 
halant tin profjiid soupir. Je me suis marie tres 
jeiine par inclination; apres cinq annees d’un 15 
bonlieur complet ina femme est morte* en me 
laissant une petite fille agee de trois ans. . . . Je 
me vouai a I’education de cette enfant* : elle etait 
"charm ante ; je vous ferai voir son portrait. II est 
superflii de vous dire que je I’adorais, qii’elle etait 20 
ma consolation, ma joie, tout en un mot. 

A dix-sept ans, dans Feclat de sa beaute, dans 
repanouissement des facultes les plus brillantes, 
par suite d’un amour mallieureux, son intelligence 
s’obscurcit, sa raison sombra* : elle devint folle. ... 25 
Ce qui fut tente pour sa guerison est indicible. 

Je parcourus avec elle I’Angleterre, TAllemagne et 
la France, m’adressant a toutes les celebrites medi- 
cales, m’installant chez les alienistes les plus en 
renom. Les uns m’accablerent de leurs theories 30 
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decourageantes et m’avouerent leur impiiissance^ 
Les antres voulurent recourir a des moyens 
naires que je repoussai, et alors, le desespoir dans 
le ccenr, je me retirai k la campagne'' avec iiia pauvre 
5 folle. Je me consacrai exclusivement a elle en ma 
double qualite de pere et de medecin, et iin jour 
vint oil j’esperai ; mais, k quelque temps de la, je 
decouvris avec terreur chez ma iSlle tons les 
sympt6mes d'une hypertrophie du coeur. La maladie 
ID fit des progres rapides, et par iin de ces plienomenes 
etranges que la science constate sans les expliqiier, 
k mesure que le mal physique aiigmentait, Tintelli- 
gence semblait sortir de son chaos* et rentrer en 
possession d’eUe-m^me. 

15 Un soir on* j'etais assis au chevet du lit de ma 
fille, ses yeux, en me regardant, prirent une ex- 
pression vraiment lucide, elle appiiya sa tete contre 
ma poitrine et me dit : 

— Pauvre pere ! eombien je t'ai fait de mal* 1 La 
20 raison me re^dent, c’est singulier, comme si je sortais 
d*un rSve ; mais malheureusement, je le sens bien, 
je vais mourir et te laisser seul et desole. Pendant 
cette periode, dont jfignore la duree*, ou j’dtais folle, 
que serais-je devenue sans toi, sans ta tendresse ? 
25 On nfaurait enfermee parmi les infortunds dont 
rintelligence, comme la mienne, a fait naufrage ; on 
m’aiirait torturee, et je serais morte depuis long- 
temps. Tes soins out prolonge mon existence et 
nfont rendu le libre exercice de ma pensee. Eh 
30 bien I si tu veux que je nfen aille consolee, promets- 
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moi de t’occiii 3 er exclusivement des malheureux dont 
j’ai ^■’tage I’infortune. Jnsqii’a ce jour tn as 
soigne les pauvres, soigne les fous ; tu es nn grand 
savant. Piiisqiie tii m’as rendu la raison, tu la 
renclras a d’autres. Les fous sont aussi des in- 5 
digeiits, les plus a plaindre de tons ; sois a eux, et 
ta fille, qui de Taiitre vie te verra encore, sera 
lieureiise et te benira. 

Je promis, monsieur ; le lendemaiii j'etais seui ; 
nion enfant avait cesse de souffrir. 10 

Pendant les premiers jours qui suivirent sa 
mort, je vecus dans riiebetement le plus absolu, 
sans pensee, sans souvenir ; les preludes de la folie 
envahireiit nion cerveau, je me surpris jetant des 
cris dans la solitude de ma chambre ; une terreur 15 
profonde s’empara de moi, je courus au grand air,* 
et, sans savoir comment j’y etais venu, je me trouvai 
agenouille sur la tombe de ma fille et pleuraiit. 
'La reaction s'operait par les larmes, j'etais sauve, 
sinon de la douleur, du moins de la folie. , . . Je 20 
me souvins alors de* la promesse faite a mon enfant 
a son lit de mort, je la renouvelai au cinietiere. 

Deux jours apr&, je partais pour aller etudier 
encore les divers systemes employes dans le traite- 
inent des maladies mentales. Je constatai que nous 25 
sommes Men ignorants, et me proposant de traiter 
chacun de mes malades sur Tindication de ses 
idiosyncrasies et de son genre de folie, je resolus 
d'essayer un systeme nouveau et qui nf appartint* en 
piopre.* 30 
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fJe reyins alors en France, en Franclie-Oomte'' ou 
je possede pres de D 61 e^ dans le Jura, un |d? 4 teau 
que je fis approprier a sa destination nouvelle et qiii 
est deyenu Fasile de nombreux pensioniiaires'' aussi 
5 lieureux que peuvent F^tre des ^tres priv 4 s de raison.’' 

Quant a ce qui vous concerne personnellement, 
void comment j’entends nos arrangements. Yoiis 
entrerez cliez moF comme sous-directeur, et vous 
jouirez*, en cette qualite, d’un" traitement de cinq 
10 mille*' francs payable mensiiellement. Plus tard ce 
traitement sera augmente. IJn des domestiqiies de 
la maison sera specialement attache k votre service. 
Cliaque annee vous jouirez d’un conge de six 
semaines. Yos fonctions vous laisseront assez de 
IS loisirs pour travailler pour vous et pour faire votre 
instruction scientifique. 

Cela vous convient-il ? ” 

J'etais ebloui, car je n’aurais certes point donno 
a mes rfives de telles perspectives. 

20 ‘'Yous me comblez* monsieur, lui repondis-je ; 
je ne saurais en ce moment vous exprimer ina 
reconnaissance, mais j'ai assez foi en moi pour vous 
assurer que, si mon intelligence’* respond a mon zde, 
vous serez satisfait de ma collaboration. 

25 — Fort bien 1 reprit-il. Nous ne passoiis 

aucuii acte d'engagement, n’est-ce pas ? Entre gens 
d'honneur une parole stiffit. D’ailleurs je ne con- 
trains personne; taut que nous nous entendrons, 
et j’espere que ce sera toujours, nous resterons 
30 ensemble. Enfin, si des circonstances imprevues 
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xous forceiit a abandonner ma maison, nous nous 
quittcwns les nieilleurs amis du monde. Dans trois 
semaines, je vous attendrai a Bel-Eespiro ; c’est le 
nom de mon asile.” 


II 

II etait sept lieiires du matin quaiid j’arrivai a 5 
Dole, devant une grille elegante au dela de laquelle 
on apercevait, a travers les massifs toufifus d’un 
immense jardin, la facade et le perron" d’un vaste 
chateau. Au coup de cloche, le concierge vint a la 
grille, Touvrit et me demanda poliment^ ce que je 10 
desirais. 

'' Le docteur Muller, dis-je. 

— Monsieur est en yille, me repondit-ii, mais il 
^ne tardera point a rentier,'’ et si, comme je le suppose, 
les bagages arrives tout a Theure appartiennent a 15 
monsieur,* il n’a qu’a se rendre au chateau, oil il 
trouvera son appartement* pr^t* a le recevoir et des 
personnes qui le lui indiqueront.” 

En disant ces mots, le concierge me designa du 
geste Tallee principale, dans laquelle je m’engageai. 20 
Un soleil splendide eclairait cette belle mating e 
d'automnq et des groupes de nombreux promeneiirs 
sillonnaient le jardiu en causant avec abandon. 

J arrivai devant le perron du chateau. 

IJn homme de moyenne taille, dhme structure 25 
vigoureuse, lisait assis sur un banc. Au bruit du 
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sable qiii criaifc sous mes pieds, il leva la t^te et fixa 
sur Bioi uu regard interrogateur. 

Les traits fortement acceiitues de ce personnage 
rne rappelaient un visage connii, sur lequel il me fut 
5 cependant impossible de placer nn nom. 

Taiidis qiie les yeux de Tetranger restaient 
attaches sur moi, je continiiais a rexaminer, en me 
(lisant : 

J’ai vii certainement cet liomme qiielque part.” 
10 Pais j’ajoutai tout bant : 

On m’a dit, monsieur, que le docteur Muller ne 
tardera point a rentrer ; vous serait-il possible de me 
renseigner a ce snjet ? 

— Assurement, me repondit-il avec une bien- 
15 veillance qui contrastait avec la presque durete de 
sa pliysiononiie. Breuning* . . . , je veuxdireMuller, 
doit revenir pour dejeuner, et, si je ne me trompe,* 
nous serous ses botes * F'^tes-vous pas monsieur 
Claude Yarnier? 

20 — Oui, monsieur, repliquai-je en pensant a part 

moi: Breuning, encore un nom qui ne m’est pas 
inconnu. 

— Dans ce cas, reprit mon interlocuteur, je vais 
vous faire conduire a votre appartement, ou je vais 
25 pluiot* vous y conduire nioi-meme, car je ne vois aucun 
domestique autour de nous. Cette maison est si 
singulierement organisde I '' 

En entendant ces mots, qui impliqiiaient un 
birime, je ne pus reprimer un geste de surprise, qui 
30 ii’ecbappa point k mon etrange introducteiir. 
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“ Ceci vous etonne, me dit-il ; mais si voiis passez 
quelqm temps parmi nous, bieii d’autres clioses vous 
surprendront ; depuis que ce pauvre Muller a perdu 
sa fille . . . 

II completa sa pensee en portant significativement 5 
le doigt a son front. 

Quoi ! m’ecriai-je, le docteur seraitX . . ? 

— Completement, monsieur, completement. 

— Mais alors comment lui laisse-t-on diriger cet 
etablisseinent ? Comment est-il libre ? 10 

— Sa manie est fort douce et ne nuit a personne''; 
elle consiste a voir partout des alicmes. Ses amis 
out pris le parti de flatter sa folie au lieu de I’irriter 
en la combattant ; cela reussit a merveille. Je doute 
neanmoins que nous puissions jamais gudrir ce 15 
malheureux Breuning . . . , Muller, veux-je dire ; je 
confonds sans cesse son nom et celui d’un autre de 
mes amis. Enfin, monsieur, je me suis consacr 4 k 
\ii ; Yoilk pourquoi vous me voyez ici. . . 

— Vous ^tes medecin ? . 20 

— Nullement, je suis compositeur.” 

Pour le coup* je n'y etais plus.* ITn compositeur 
ayant mission de surveiller un fou 1 Ce fait boule- 
versait toutes les notions admises en matiere d' alie- 
nation mentale ; je n’y comprenais rien, quand tout a 25 
coup, la rMexion aidant, je pensai, ce quf aurait dfl me 
venir tout d’abord ^ Tesprit, que j'etais en presence • 
d^un des pensionnaires de Muller. 

Quelques minutes apres nous entrions dans* inon 
appartement. 30 
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J’examinai ce reduit de I’aiu lietireiix d’lin ^tre, 
qui n’a point ete gate par la fortune ; lo*^it, le 
bureau convert de ses accessoires, le divan, les 
armoires, les fauteuils et les chaises, tout me plaisait. 

5 Voiis ne serez pas ti’op nial ici, me dit M. Louis. 
Mais attendez, ce n’est pas tout, voila ce qui con- 
stitue le plus grand cliarme de votre gargonnim'e.”'' 

II fit glisse/ les rideaux de la porte-fen§tre* sur 
leur tringle de fer, ouvrit cette porte et me ponssa 
10 sur le balcon qui saillait"' en dehors. 

“ Voyez, contiuua-t-il, s’il est possible de jouir 
cliez soi d’une vue plus splendide.'' 

Le coup d’oeil etait, en effet, ravissant. A nos 
pieds s'etendaient le jardin et le pare du chateau, 
15 situe h mi-cote* du vallon dAzaus*; un pen plus has, 
d’autres habitations, d’autres jardins, d’autres pares, 
s’etageant* en gradins jusqu’a la vallee ou* serpente 
la riviere ; puis, de Tautre c6te de la plaine, jp^rchee 
sur sa colline, Dole la gracieiise et la jolie, sa vieille"^ 
20 eglise et ses antiques maisons, que* dominent le 
mont Eoland et sa tour delabree. 

M. Louis s’etait aceoude* sur la balustrade en 
pierre du balcon, et sa physionomie mobile avait 
pris une expression melancolique et r^veuse cj_ui le 
25 transformait. 

Tout a coup, et comme s’il eut oublie* ma 
presence, il se init a chanter d’nne voix exercee, 
puissante, symxjathique et pure, la ballade de 
Beethoven AcUlauh, et jamais cette sublime page 
30 musicale iie fut plus magistralement interprdtde. 
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Les piomenenrs r^pandiis dans le jardin s’etaient 
reiini'^sous le balcon. Quand le chant cessa, ils 
applaiidirent avec frenesie. 

“ Bii ! Ms ! '' criferent-ils. 

'' II eii est toujonrs ainsf lorsqixhls m’entendent/’ 5 
me dit M. Louis avec le naif amour-propre'' qui 
caracterise les artistes. 

Et coninie il n’obtemp^rait point au desir de 
cette foule enthousiaste, un mouvement dhrritation 
tr^s marqii 4 se produisit parmi elle. 10 

All meme instant un jeune homme parut sur 
le perron. II allait evidemment parler aux pro- 
rneneurs, quand il vit Muller debusquer au bout 
de I’avenue ; alors il se borna k designer dii geste 
le nouvel arrivant et a dire simplement : 15 

“ Voila M. Muller.” 

Un coup de cloche retentit, et tout ce monde, 
naguke si bruyant et si animd, rentra k la suite 
**du docteur eii causant paisiblement. 

Le docteur ne parut point surpris de me trouver 20 
en compagnie. 

'"Bonjour, mon cher collegue, me dit-il en me 
serrant la main ; je vous fais compliment de votre 
exactitude ; je ne vous attendais pas d’aussi bonne 
heure.”* 25 

Puis, s’adressant a M. Louis, il ajouta : 

“Je vois, maestro* que vous avez Men voulu'‘ 
faire les Iionneurs de cdans* a mon nouvel ami. 

Je vous en remercie.”* 

M. Louis, dont .rattitude, depuis Tarriv^e de 30 
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Muller, etait tout a fait eiubarrassee, balbutia 
fpelqiies paroles inintelligibles, et, sans panwtre y 
prendre garde,* le docteur rejjiit : 

‘‘ La cloche du dejeuner nous a appeles. Habi~ 
5 tuellement je prends mes repas en famille* ; mais 
pour ce matin je ferai infraction a la regie. Louis, 
VOU3 serez des ndtres.”* 

Au dessert on ne servit ni cafe ni liqueurs, 
mais des que nous fumes seuls, Muller me dit : 

10 Maintenant, montons chez vous, nous y pren- 
drons le cafe et nous y fumerons, ce que* nous ne 
pouvions faire en presence de ce malheureux, a qui, 
comme a tons mes pensionnaires, les excitants sont 
formellement interdits. 

15 — Est-il done malade ? ” 

A cette question, qui lui parut probablement 
stupide, le docteur, qui gagnait deja Tescalier, se 
retourna et me dit avec un sourire legerement 
ironique : 

20 “ Bon 1 le maestro vous aura d<^ja regale* de 

quelque histoire a sa fa<5on,* et vous ne savez plus, 
de lui ou de moi, quel est le fou. Au fait, e'est ma 
faute, j'aurais du vous attendre,’" ou du moins vous 
faire recevoir, h votre arrivee, par un autre que lui. 

25 Mais venez, venez ; nous causerons la~haut plus k 
raise.” 

Des que nous fumes installes dans mon petit 
salon, Muller reprit : 

iJT’avez-vous pas constate Tetrange ressemblance 

30 qui existe entre Louis et un personnage celebre, 
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jGQort depiiis longtenips et dont vous avez certaine- 
le buste et divers portraits ? 

— En effet, repondis-je, j'ai ete frappe de cette 
ressemblance de votre maestro avec 1111 visage coiinii, 
niais ma memoire restee infidele n’est point allee 5 
an dela. 

— Cherchez bien et rappelez-vons les traits d\iii 
grand compositeur. 

— Beethoven I m’ecriai-je. 

— C’est cela, et si vous avez ponsse nn pen 10 
loin VOS etudes physiologiques et psychologiqiies, 
vons aiirez constate* que les etres ayant une forte 
resseniblance physique ont generalement un caractere 
a pen pres identique. Eh bien 1 vous allez voir 
quelles* ont ete pour ce malheureux Louis, qui, par 15 
une coincidence singuliere, porte le ineme prenom 
que Beethoven, les consequences de ses analogies 
avec le grand compositeur allemand. — Mais je 
in’aperQois qiill est tard, continua Muller en re- 
gardant la pendule,* et je n'aurais pas le temps de 20 
vous parler de Louis, un de mes fous, sans contredit, 
les plus interessants. An fait, il vaut autant que 
vous le connaissiez* par lui-mSme, et comme je lui 
ai fait,* d^is son entree dans la maison, ainsi que 
cela se pratique pour tons mes pensionnaires, 4 crire 25 
son histoire, et que ces manuscrits, plus ou inoius 
vrais, plus ou moins arranges pour les besoins de 
leur cause par mes alienes, sont un des monuments 
les plus curieux des dereglements de Tintelligence 
humaine et des lueurs de raison qui passent, comme 30 
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un eclair, dans ces cerveanx perturbes, je vais voiis^ 
en chercher quelques-nns, entre aiitres'' cei^i de 
Louis” 

iliiller sortit et revint an bout d’uii instant, 
5 charge de plusieurs Tolumineux cahiers qii’il me 
remit, 

Je pris celui de M. Louis, et je lus ce qui suit : 


III 

Ux jour oil j'etais dans la cour de notre ferme, 
juche sur une charrette pour decharger du foin et 
10 le rentrer en grange, occupation'' dont je m'acqiiittais 
en chant ant, M. le cure* s'arreta devant la porte de 
la eoiir et se mit a m'ecouter. 

J’etais timide et sauvage a Texces; je feignis 
done de ne point le voir, et, esperant quhl s'en irair 
15 sans me parler, je continual ma hesogne et nia 
chanson. 

Mais, ail lieu de partir, M. le cure resta la tant 
que ina voix se fit entendre ; puis il regarda dans 
la cour, oil je me trouvais seal; finalenient ii 
20 s’approeha de la charrette et me dit : 

Bonjour, Louis. Quel age as-tu maintenant ? ” 

Pour le coup* il n’y avait pas moyen de faire 
semblant de ne pas entendre; d’ailleurs j’aimais beau- 
coup M. le cure, qui etait si bon pour moi et qui 
25 jouait si bieu du* piano, et le premier mouvement 
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ile tirEiilite vaiiicu, je fas vraiment fier d'entrer eii 
conveitatioii avec an lionime d’ane telle iiiipor- 
taiice. Je degringolai de ma cliarrette, je retirai 
111011 bonnet de coton bleu a rates rouges," et, m’ap- 
puyaiit siir nia fourclie, je lui repondis : 5 

“ Vraiment I monsieur le care, ce n^est pas diffi- 
cile a compter; je suis nV le 26 juillet 1827 , nous 
voila en jam 1841 , je vais attraper* mes quatorze 
ans/' 

En ce moment men pure, qui etait dans la 10 
grange et qui iie voyait pas M. le care, me cria, ne 
iffientendant plus chanter et supposant qiie je me 
reposais : 

“ Eii bieii I faineant,'' tu ne travailles done x>las?” 

J’allais lepondre, lorsque M. le cure m’arreta en 15 
me demandant : 

Oil est ton pere i 

— II est la dans la grange, monsieur le cure/' 

II me fit tin petit signe d'amitie et marclia droit* 
vers la grange. 20 

Un instant apres ma voiture de foin etait com- 
pletement dechargee, et je commen(;‘ai a en rentrer 
les premieres bottes,* ayant ote mes sabots pour plus 
de commodite. 

II. le cure et mon pere s'etaient assis derriiire 25 
an gros tas de paille, d'ou ils ne pouvaient s'aperce- 
voir de ma |)xesence. 

J'etais un trop lionnete* gargon pour cherclier h, 
surprendre le secret de leur conversation ; cependant 
mon nom prononce par Tun on I’autre me fit dresser 30 

C 
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Toreille,'' et, sans refiecliir a ce que mon action 
poiivait avoir de rej)rehensible, je cessai de trj'^ailler 
et presqiie involontairement j’ecoutai 

Or, voici ce qne M. le cure disait a mon pere 
5 avec ime fennete temperee de douceur : 

“Xoii, Jean, vous ne remplissez pas vos devoirs 
envers* cet enfant, en Tocciipant sans cesse a des 
travails au-dessus de ses forces an lien de Tenvoper 
a Tecole. X’est-il pas lioiiteiis que le fils du plus 
loriclie proprietaire de la commune'' sache h peine 
epeler* a quatorze ans ? Prenez iin gar9on de fernie 
de plus,* et faites donner de rinstruction a Louis/’ * 
Mais mon pere, en vrai paysan, tenait autant a* 
son argent qu’ii ses terres. Je ne lui coiitais rien, 
15 et mon travail lui rapportait; si j’eusse 6 tuclU, 
comme il le disait, c’eiit etc* le contraire. D’ailleurs, 
le brave Iiomme comprenait le bonlieur a sa maniere 
et n’entendait pas qu’on le comprit clifferemment, et 
son bonlieur consistait a arrondir* ses domaines et sa 
20 bourse, triste joie pour un enfant. 

''Mais, monsieur le cure, repondit-il a notre 
digue pasteur, k quoi cela pourrait-il servir k Louis 
de devenir un savant tel que vous ? II n’entrera 
pas dans les ordres. C’est mon aine, je veux qu’il 
25 soit ciiltivateur, comme Tetait mon pere et comme 
je le suis moi-m§me. Je suis devenu, vous venez 
de le dire tout a. rheure,* le plus xiclie proprietaire 
de la commune,'' et cependant je sais k peine lire 
dans mon paroissien." Vous voyez done Men que 
30 rinstruction ne sert de* rien. 
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— Permettez, Jean, permettez,” repKqiia le cure. 

Ssfts liii laisser acliever sa plirase, moii pere 
reprit : 

L’instriiction donne de raniuition, et rambition, 
c’est line iiiecliaiite chose. Je ne venx pas que Louis 5 
deTieniie iiii monsieur et qii’il apprenne a rnepriser 
son pk’e . . . 

— Louis a de trop bons sentiments pour yous 
rnepriser jamais, Jean, yous le savez fort Lien; il 
YOUS seiait au contraire reconnaissant de ce que 10 
yous feriez pour lui et . . . 

— Aycc cela,’' interrompit nion pere, quhl me 
donne des satisfactions. II passe sa vie a revasser,'' 
on ne sait a quoi, dans tons les coins. ... La 
derniere fois qu’il est alle a la charrue, le menetrier 15 
passait en raclant son violon : voila mon Louis qui 
jette son aiguillon dans le champ, abandonne la 
charrue et les bceufs, — des bceufs'' de quatre cents* 
francs la paire/ monsieur le cure, — et C|ui suit le 
menetrier comnie un fou qui ne se connait plus.* 20 
Ce n'est pas une conduite, qa* 1 

— Louis a eu tort de quitter son travail, je 
YOUS Taccorde, rdpondit le cure ; mais si yous ne 
le sevriez pas de tons les plaisirs de son age, il 
n'aurait pas eii Tidee de commettre la faute que 25 
YOUS lui repiochez.* Enfin, le pauvre enfant possMe 
le sentiment et le gofit inne de la musique, et il 
n’en enteiid jamais. 

— La musique ? s’ecria mon pere ayec un effroi 
comique ; m'est avis* qu’il ne lui manque que de la 30 
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coiinaitre pour s’engager dans la premiere troupe, 
de saltimbanques forains qui Tiendra par ici. 

— Eevenons k ce que yous me clisiez il y a im 
instant, reprit le cure. Voire raisonnement est 
5 faux quaud vous prcHendez que rinstruction ne sert 
il rien/ et que’" vous en donnez, coiiime preuve it 
Tappui, la prosperite que vous avez acquise, iie 
sacliaiit pas ecrire. Soyez assure que si vous aviez 
pii teuir des li™s/ inscrire vos depenses, vos recettes, 
lo lire des oiivrages traitant des progres de Tagriculture, 
vous seriez encore j^liis riche que vous ne Fetes.* 

— C’est possible, et je iFen disconviens pas, 
repliqua inon pere qui avait ecoute le cure avec 
attention, et qui paraissait a demi convaincu, et si 
15 Louis pouvait, sans que cela me coute, etudier ii la 
veillee, apres son travail du jour, peut-Stre con- 
sentirais-je.* 

— Dans ce cas, dit le cure, je me charge de 
donner des lecous a votre fils ; vous me Fenverrez* 
20 tons les soirs, a dater d'aujourd'hui m&med 

Lk-dessus il se leva ; mon pere le suivit, et ils 
firent si pen de bruit en marchant sur la paille dont 
la grange etait jonchee, qiFils arriverent aupres de 
moi si inopin^ment que je n’eus pas le loisir de 
2$ m'eclipser. 

Je demeurai Ik, rouge jusqu’aux oreilles, partag 4 
entre la crainte que mhnspirait mon pfere et ma re- 
connaissance pour le cure ; celle-ci Femporta"" enfin, 
Je me pr^cipitai vers ce dernier et lui saisis la main, 
30 que je portai k mes levies en m’ecriant : 
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“ Oil I nierci, monsienr le cure, yous serez satis- 
fait ^ Yotre eleve et yous Yerrez qu’il saiira se 
rendre digne de vos bontes.” 

Iinmediatement apres le repas dii soir je conrus 
ail presbytk’e, ou M. le cure pjiit aYoir la mesiire de 5 
mon ignorance. Je ne lisais meme pas couramment.'' 

II me donna aiissitot line premiere lecoii d’ecritiire 
et eut la bonte de me fournir les liYres qiii m'etaient 
necessaires. 

Quand nous eunies travaille" pendant deux beures 10 
enYiron, M. le cure se leva, et, soulevant le 
coiivercle de son piano deYant lequel il s’assit, il 
me dit: 

Til t'es appliqiit‘ convenablement, mon garcon ; 
je siiis satisfait de toi, et, pour te recompenser, 15 
puisque tu as une passion si prononcee pour la 
musique, je vais t’en faire 1111 pen.’’ 

Des qiie ses doigts comniencerent a frapper le 
claYier sonore, je tombai dans Textase dii raxisse- 
ment, je me sentis palir, et mes yeux se mouillerent 20 
de larnies. 

Lorsque M. le cure cessa de jouer, il se tourna 
Yers moi en me disant : 

'"En Yoila assez pour aujourd’hui.” 

Puis, voyant ma paleur, il parut surpris et me 25 
demanda ce qiie j’avais.'' 

“ O’est Teffet de la musique, lui repondis-je liors 
de moi ; promettez-moi, monsieur le cure, de ni’ap- 
prendre cette langue divine qui doit etre celle que 
les anges parlent au cieL 3^ 
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— Oui, je te Tapprendrai, reprit-il en me tirant. 
affectiieiisement le bout de Toreiile, si tu traipailles 
bien/^ 

II me congedia. 

5 Le lendemaiu,* d^s Taiibe, j'etais au travail, car 
il ne fallait pas que mon pere eut lieu'' de penser 
que Bies dtudes allaient me rendre paresseux a 
Touvrage ; mais tout le jour j'eprouvai des sensations 
delicieuses, Depuis longtemps ime ^me inquiete 
10 qui cbercbait sa voie" s’agitait eii moi, pleine de 
trouble et d’angoisse; mais le penchant vague et 
mysterieux, qui shgnorait et ne savait'^ oh se fixer, 
avait leqa la veille son initiation et sa revelation 
complete. 

15 La chrysalide informe venait de briser son en- 
veloppe/ dbu le papillon s’elangait radieux dans des 
flots de liimike. 

Qiiinze jours" aprk ma premiere soiree passee au 
presbytme, M. le cure commenga k m’apprendre a 
20 lire la musique et k me donner les notions elemen- 
taires de cet art qui fait le charme et le tourment 
de mon existence. 

Pendant quatre ans je menai de front" les 
travaux des champs et ceux, plus aimables, de 
25 rinteUigence. Ma mere etait fiere de moi, et mon 
pfere lui-m§me, revenu de ses preventions contre 
rinstruction, me temoignait une certaine deference 
et n’osait plus me nommer, comme autrefois et a 
tout propos fai^Uant 

30, J’avais acquis sa consideration en lui lisant 
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^certains ouvrages d’agronomie, que nous coinmeiitions 
enser^le et dont nous appliquions les enseignemeiits 
a nos cultures. 

Un jour, oil il se felicitait du resultat de nos 
innovations en agriculture, je me x^ermis de lui dire : 5 

^^Tous le Yoyez, mon pere, Tinstruction a son 
utilite. 

— C’est vrai, mon gars/ me repondit-il avec la 
bonne foi qui le caracterisait \ j’avais tort ; mais toi, 
tu maiiques de generosite en me fai&ant si Men lo 
souvenir de ma betise/' 

Ce rejjroclie ni’alla a\i occur, et des lors je 
m’attacliai davantage" a mon pere. 


IV 

Un soir des derniers jours de mai et comme j’allais 
bientSt avoir dix-huit ans, M. le cure, qui paraissait 15 
plonge dans de profondes reflexions et cliez c{ui je 
m’etais attarde plus que de coutume en faisant de 
la musique, me dit au moment ou j’allais me retirer : 

''Yoila tes etudes classiques acbevees et par- 
acliev4es,* tu es en etat de recevoir d’emblee* ton 20 
diplome de bacbelier, et ce serait dommage de 
laisser dormir, sans en tirer parti,* les connaissances 
que tu as acquises.* II faut decider ton pMe a 
t’envoyer passer ton examen ii la Faculte* de Haney, 
puis ensuite nous verrons si nous pouvons obtenir 25 
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qii’il te laisse partir pour Paris, oii tii dewais faire 
ton droit'*' et ou tii te perfectionnerais daiii>. Tart 
musical. II est indispensable que tu etudies lliar- 
nionie et le contre-point ; quand tu les possederas* 

5 Men, tu seras, j'en suis sur, uii compositeur distingue. 

— Yous n'y pensez pas, monsieur le cure,'' lui 
repondis-je; mon pere ne me permettra jamais de 
quitter notre village. 

— Si,* si, ton frMe a seize ans, et grace aux 
10 lemons qu’il a regues de toi et dont il a mediocre- 
ment jjrofite, ii est vrai, il pent te remplacer aupres 
de ton pere et le seconder dans ses travaux. 
Laisse-moi done faire; ne" parle de ce que nous 
venous de dire qu’a ta sainte mere, et avant quinze 
15 jours tu partiras pour Haney.’’ 

Que se passa-t-il entre M. le cure et mes parents 
dans les deux ou trois longues conferences qu’ils 
eurent ensemble pendant le cours de la semaine et 
oil Ton decida de* ma destinee? Je Tignore. Ma^ 
20 mere sortit de la derniM'e les yeux rouges,* mon 
pere un peu mecontent et M. le cure en se frottant 
les mains d’un air satisfait. 

Eb bien 1 me dit-il le meme soir, des que 
j arrival, alea jacta est" 

25 — Quoi ! il a consenti ? je pars ? m’ecriai-je. 

— Oiii, me repondit-il, il y a eu quelque tirage,* 
mais nous avons reussi. Louis, MoubHe jamais, 
continua~t-il avec un accent solennel, que e’est a 
ta mere et k ses larmes, bien plus qu’a ma pauvre 
30 dloquence, que tu es redevable de ce succes.* 
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— Mais duquel, monsieur le cure ? demaiiclai-je 
avec oiijouement, car vous ne me dites^ pas ou Ton 
m'envoie. 

— A jSTancy d’abord, et quand tu seras recu 
baclielier, j’aurai trois mois pour decider ton pere 5 
k te diriger, au moment de la rentree/ sur Paris ” 

Le lendemain de ce jour memorable, mon pere 
prit un air serieux pour me dire : 

^'Puisqu’il faut absolument que tu passes cet 
examen dont M. le cure m’a parle, je ne veux 10 
pas que ta veste* de paysan attire Tattention des 
messieurs de la ville, qui, peut-etre, se gausseraieiit 
de toi. Aliens cliez Bernard, le tailleur, qui te 
confectionnera un habillement comme on en porte 
a Kancy.” 15 

Or, ce Bernard s’etait dtabli tout jeune au 
village, un pen avaiit 1830 , et, pour lui, les modes 
etaient demeurees stationnaires depuis cette epoque. 
t)n pent juger par la de quelle facon* je fus accoutre 
avec ce que mon pk’e nommait mes beaux habits. 20 

La veille de mon depart, j’allai faire mes adieux 
a M. le cure. Lorsqidil me vit entrer le coii 
enfonce dans le col haut et carre* de ma longue 
redingote a la proprietaire,* il m’examina avec sur- 
prise et s’ecria : 25 

Beethoven 1 

Puis, sans me dire un mot, il alia vers son easier 
de musique, en tira la partition de Fidelia, sur la 
premike page de laquelle etait grave le portrait dii 
maitre, qii'il mit sous mes yeux. 30 
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C’etait ma propre image, un pen vieillie, que, 
nous regardions, le cure et moi 

Cette ressemblance est aussi etrange qiie frap- 
pante, me dit-il enfin d'lme voix emue.'^ Oh 1 
5 puisses-tii posseder* le genie de ce grand homine, 
sans eproiiver ses nialheurs ! 

Le lendemain, plein d’espoir, je gagnais dans la 
carriole de nion pke, qui m’accompagnait j usque-la, 
le houTg oil je devais prendre la diligence'' de hTancy. 
10 Aussitot arrive dans cette ville, muni des 
renseignements que je devais a M. le cure, qui, eii 
outre, m’avait fait preceder de mon acte de naissance'" 
et de ma demande d'admission k Texamen, je me 
rendis a la Faculte, ou j’appris que j’etais inscrit 
15 pour subir, le lendemain, mon epreuve. 

Completement depayse, ne connaissant personne 
dans la cite nanceenne,'' j'etais fort embarrassd de 
Temploi de mon temps. Je me mis a parcourir la 
ville, qui me parut grandiose. En passant devant 
20 le theatre, j'aperQus, collee au mur, line grande 
afSclie que je commengai a lire par desoeuvrement, 
mais qui captiva ensuite mon attention. C’etait 
Tannonee d’un concert pour le soir m^me, suivie de* 
rindication que la vente des billets avait lieu au 
25 bureau de location* du thedtre. 

Mon pere s’etait un pen departi de sa parci- 
monie habituelle pour mon voyage*; cette circon- 
stance heureuse me permit de prendre une place 
de fauteiiil de premier rang.* 

30 Muni de ce precieux carr 4 de carton, qui 
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representait' pour moi des jouissances sans egales, 
je renipai dans* mon hotel, ou je repassai jusqu’aii 
soir mon mannel dii baccalaureat.* 

En Iionime impatient et pen au conrant des 
usages,* j’arrivai an theatre trois quarts d’heure 5 
avant tout le monde ; la salle etait a peine eclairee, 
mais les musiciens, deja a leur poste/ commencjaieiit 
a accorder leurs instruments. 

Tout a coup Tun d'eiix jeta les yeux sur moi, et, 
me designant du bout de son archet a son voisin, il 10 
lui dit a demi-voix, avec im accent presque etrangle 
par he motion ou peut-etre par la peur : 

“Eegarde! Est-ce une vision? Suis-je fou* ? 
i^'est-ce pas la Beethoven en personne, qiii revient 
de I’autre monde pour assister a* notre concert ? is 
Immediatement je devins le point de mire* de 
tons les musiciens, terrifies pour la plupart. 

Le chef d'orchestre, dont les yeux etaient baisses 
lur son pupitre, les releva et poussa une exclamation 
d’etonnement. 20 

Puis il enjaniba la rampe, s’elanoa dans la salle, 
et, se trouvant aussitot devant moi, il me dit avec 
un respect marque : 

Vous ^tes le fils ou le neveu de Beethoven, 
ii'est-ce pas, monsieur ? Je ne croyais pas qu’il 25 
eut laisse* d'enfant. 

— M Tun ni Tautre, monsieur, repondis-je tout 
confus, je suis iin paysan des Vosges. 

— C’est singulier, rcpliqua-t-il, mais vous Stes 
compositeur ? 30 
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— iSTullement, c’est a peine si je connais la 
musiqiie. 

— Impossible ! Quel est votre instrument ? 

— Le piano/' 

5 II ne pourait detacher ses yeiix de mon visage 
et paraissait reflechir. Son silence et son exainen 
commenqaient a in'embarrasser, quand il reprit : 

‘‘Excusez mon importunite, monsieur, et ne 
Tattribuez point a une indiscretion loin de nia 
lo pensee ; voiis devez etre done d'eminentes facultes 
miisicales, et je serais Men desireiix de voiis 
entendre/’ 

Des qu’il s’agissait de mon art"" cheri, nia timidite 
rustique s’evanouissait. D’ailleurs je n’etais pas 
15 facbe d’avoir la mesure de mon savoir, je n’ose dire"' 
de mon talent; peut-efcre iin sentiment vaniteux 
s’en mela-t-il,*' mais je lui repondis sans hesitation : 

Oil et quand ? 

— Ici, et a rinstant meme* ; la salle est encore 
20 deserte, et nous avons la un excellent instrument 
pour accompagner la cantatrice* qiii va chanter tout 
a rheure/’ 

II ni’emmena sur la scene, Je me mis au piano, 
et j’attaquai rdsolument la senate en ut clUse 
25 mineur de I’lllustre malt re dont je suis le triste 
sosieJ 

L’orchestre tout entier m’ecoutait dans un reli- 
gieux silence. Je commengais a peine la quatrimiie 
mesure lorsque j’entendis derrime moi un froufrou 
30 soyeux. 
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Une jeune femme, d'une beaute merveilleuse et 
qui m%j)arut d’line grande jeunesse, vint se placer 
en face de moi. 

La presence de cette belle personne exalta" inoii 
jeu, et quanrl j’arrivai a la qninzieme mesiire et aux 5 
notes dcsesperees de la dissonance de seiMeme, je 
rendis si heiireiisenient la pensee dn maitre que 
rinconime miirmura tout has : 

Bravo I bravo ! 

Un toimerre d’applaudissements eclata autour 10 
de moi lorsque je cessai de me faire entendre. 

Quel jeu ! s’ecria iin musicien. 

— Cette ressemblaiice est iiiouie,’' " dit a demi- 
Yoix Taiiiiable cantatrice au chef d’orchestre, qui, 
depuis qiielques miimtes, lui parlait aussi a demi- 15 
voix. 

Elle s'approclia de moi, le chef d'orchestre se 
joigiiit a elle, et ils indnterrogerent sur mon passe, 
iha position presente et ines projets d'avenir. 

fJe les mis naivemeiit au fait de"" 111a situation ; 20 
je leur dis ce que j’etais venu faire a ISTancy, et 
quel etait mon espoir de me rendre ii Paris dans 
trois mois. 

J’aurais voulu causer avec vous plus longtemps 
et vous revoir, repliqua le chef d’orchestre ; mal- 25 
lieureusement voila la salle qui se remplit, et nous 
partons cette nuit ; mais tenez, voici ma carte ; elle 
vous servira a* me retrouver a Paris, car vous y vien- 
drez t6t ou tard fatalement, c’est ecrit dans votre 
destinee* 30 
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— Et moi, ajoiita la cantatrice en tirant de 
poclie im elegant calepin, je Tons prie d’rscepter 
ceci comme souvenir de notre rencontre et du 
plaisir que vous m’avez fait ce soir. Qiiand vous 
5 arriverez"" a Paris, n’oubliez pas que vous y aurez eii 
moi nne amie et line protectrice devoiiee. ” 

La salle etait alors brillamment eclairee, et 
tons les regards convergeaient vers nous. 

II ii’etait plus possible da francMr la rampe, 
10 comme je Tavais fait precedemment ; le cbef d'or- 
cliestre me fit reconduire a mon fauteiiil par uii 
employe du theatre. 

Le concert commenqait. 

Des le premier morceaii je fiis transporte, et ce 
15 fut bien pis encore quand ma future protectrice 
cbanta les couplets du Domino noir : 

Une lui bon ange. 

Pendant les intermMes, quand je me retournafe 
pour regarder dans la salle, je remarquais que j’etais 
20 Vobjet de Tattention gen 4 rale, ce qui ne laissait pas 
que de* mfintimider beaucoup ; aussi, des que le con- 
cert fut termine, me hatai-je* de quitter le theatre 
et de rentrer a mon hotel. 

En y arrivant, ma premiere penscie fut d'ouvrir 
25 le calepin de la cantatrice. 11 ne contenait que 
des feuillets immacules et une carte de visite sur 
laquelle je lus : 

LUGIA 

Fremiere chanteuse d% th^tre de V Oji&a-Gomiqm* 
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. Je regardai aussi la premiere carte qui ni'avait 
ete remise ; elle portait ce nom et cette suscription : 

ALBERT 

Chef d'orcliestre du thentre royal de V Opera-Oomiqiie, 

16 rue Louis-le-Grand, 5 

Je serrai precieusement le calepin avec les deux 
cartes ; je me coucliai et je dormis jusqu’au leude- 
main, en Iiomme'' ecrase d’emotions et de fatigue. 

A une lieure, je me rendis a la Paculte et je 
passai si lieureusement mon examen que je fus 10 
re^u a ruiianimite des boules blanches.* 

Ell sortaiit de la Faculte, j’entendis un de mes 
concurrents, rnaltraite par le sort, dire a un de ses 
amis, qui le consolait de son echec: 

‘^Eegarde done ce beta, avec sa redingote de ]a 15 
Eestauration,* a-t-il eu de la chance 1 

— Pas si beta, mon cher, repondit son inier- 
lociiteur; e’est un gaillard ferre sur les questions 
qu'on lui a posees.* Quant a sa redingote, il sait 
Men qu’elle n’est jioint a la mode, mais ce n’est pas 20 
sans intention quhl la porte ainsi ; il ressemble a 
Beethoven, ce qui Most pas donnd k tout le monde, 
et, pour rendre la similitude plus frappante, il se 
coiffe et s’habille comme le divin maestrof 

Le m^me soir je repris la diligence pour revenir 25 
au village, oh j'dtais attendu avec anxidte par ma 
mere et par M. le curd ; car si j'eusse echoue* dans 
mon examen, il est certain que mon p^re ne m'eut 
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pas permis de tenter une seconde 4 preuTe, et, dans^ 
ce cas, e'en etait fait de"" Tavenir reve pour n^pi. 

On pent jnger par la de la joie avec laquelle fut 
accneillie Tannonce de mon succes. 

5 Cette joie, je ne pus la partager/ lielas ! Mon 
court sejour a Xancy in'avait fait entrevoir des 
perspectives qui retrecissaient cruellement pour moi 
riiorizon de la ferine. 

Pendant les trois mois qui suivirent, je ne 
10 in'occupai guere que de musiqiie. Les travaux des 
champs me devenaient odieux. J'etais en proie a 
line inelancolie incurable que mon piano seul alle- 
geait quelquefois. 


Y 

“ Tu sais que tu pars pour Paris, me dit uii jour 
15 M. le cure. 

— Je pars !” nfecriai-je. 

Et je devins pfile comme un mort.'' 

Yoyons, ne te trouble pas* ainsi, reprit-il, ton 
pere est completement convert! a nos idees. II te 
20 voit maigrir et t'attrister,* il comprend que Texistence 
rustique n'est pas faite pour toi, et, comme au fond 
e'est un excellent homme, il consent a ton depart. 
Tu es honnete et bon, tu'possMes le sentiment de 
la justice ; je n'ai done, mon enfant, qu’un pr 4 cepte 
25 a te recommander pour ta nouveUe vie : Eespecte 
les autres et toi-m§me ; tout est IL 
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^ Ton ph’e pourvoira” &tiictement ii tes Lesoins : 
il ne f«t lien Ini demander cle juns ; sa pareirnonie 
ne le permet point C'est moi q^iii ai £xe le moii- 
taut de ta pension a cent francs p-ar niois ; c’est 
pen, mais c’est assez pour un jenne homine rai};^e. 5 
Ta nik’e possMe nne petite ep«argne quelle te destine 
pour ton entree en campagne. JV jomdrai la 
somme indispensable a lacliat d nn piano : c’est 
Targent de mes panvres qne je te con£e, tii me le 
rendras 1111 jour. Tu vas raener de fronr le droit 10 
et la lausiqiie, le devoir et sa recompense.” 

Ma mere pleura beaxicoup quand je qiiittai le 
village, le cmnr gros de notre separation, luais plein 
d’espoir en ravenir." 


VI 


De Xancy a Paris je fis route avec un jeune liomine 15 
nomme Andre Meunier, etudiant en droit de 
deuxibme annee,'' pas riche, me dit-il, et par conse- 
quent ties au couraiit de la fai^on dont 1111 garqon 
limite comme moi pour ses dcpenses devait s’installer 
dans la grande ville. 20 

Ma ressemblance avec Beethoven le frappa 
comme elle frappait tons ceux qui me voyaient. 

Je ne sais si cette circonstance le prevint en ma 
faveur, mais il me temoigna beaucoup de sympiathie, 

D 
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et quand nous arrivames a Paris, il connaissait tons 
les petits evenemenls de ma vie et nous etio*^s deja 
boiis caiuarades. 

'Me demeure, me dit-il, clans le Cjuartier Latin,* 
5 rue Ciijas,* tout pres cle TEcole de droit, clans line 
niaisoii meublee a Tusage des etudiants. II y a a 
cote cle la niieune et sur le meme carre* line chanibre 
qiii Yous comdendrait ; elle doit etre vacaiite et elle 
ne coiite qiie viiigt-cinq francs* par mois. Cela voiis 
10 va-t-il ? 

— Parfaitement,” liii repondis-je. 

Et Je m’installai avec lui rue Ciijas. Koiis ne 
nous rj[uittions guere. II m’evita renniii des 
premieres demarches indispensables a la Faciilte, en 
15 les faisant avec moi. Hous iMmes nos repas aii 
cachet,* dans le meme restaurant, et chaqiie matin 
nous nous rendions ensemble an cours cle droit. 

Mais luon linge et mes vetements dii village 
clevenaient impossibles a Paris, et il fallut les rein- 
20 placer. Quant h ma grande redingote cpii, clepuis 
mon voyage a Haney, n’avait vii le jour qiie dans 
qiielcpies circonstances solennelles, elle possedait 
encore tout son lustre; mais sa forme surannee me 
faisait tellement remarfj[uer que je la remplacjai Men 
25 vite par iin vetement plus moderne. 

"C’est dominage,* me dit Andre, car cette houppe- 
lande* vous clonne iiu cachet tout particulier.” 

Deux jours apres notre arrivee, j’entrainai mon 
ami a i’Opera-Comiqiie. J’eprouvais un imperieux 
30 desir de voir Lucia, et je Aosais me presenter cliez 
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elle. Je savais rafrlelie qiiVile eiiantait ce soir- 
lli, et ^Tec le vague espoir r|U elle lae verrait et me 
reconnaitrait peiit-etre. au d’ariirer le^ regards, 

j’eiiclossai ma UfjvpjKlaunt, 

A peine entree en seine, Lucia ,]eta iin regard 5 
circiilaire siir les spt^ctateiirs. Elle me vit, me 
reconniit, et, taudis que Taeteur qui jouait avec elle 
iiii doiinait la replique, elle dit queiques mots au 
niusicien de Torcliestre le plus rapproebe d’elle ; 
celiii“Ci les transmit aussibit a son clief, cpi, sans 10 
cesser d'agiter son arcbet, se retoiirna vivement, me 
fit uii signe de tete amical et reprit sa premiere 
position, sans qiie le public eut remarqiie ce jfetii 
rnauege. 

L’acte contiiiiia sans autre incident. 15 

Des que le rideaii fui baisse, le cbef cVorcbestre 
viiit a moi. 

'' Comment, me dit-il, vous etes id, jeime ingrat, 

Zt vous ne vous etes point revele a nous ? C'est 
fort mal, et la Lucia* doit etre furieuse ; vous allez -o 
probablement en savoir quelqiie chose, car elle vons 
reclame sur llieure* ; veuillez* done me suivre.'’ 

II m’entraina dans la loge de la ehanteuse. 

“ All ! vous voila, me dit-elie, et jdi presqiie du 
requerir la force armee pour vous amener aupres de 25 
moi. Depuis com! den de temps etes- vous* a Paris ? 

— Depuis avant-hier. 

— Poiirqiioi n etes-vous pas venu me voir ? 

— Je lie Tosais pas ; je craignais que* vous iie 
m'eussiez oublie. 30 
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— Est-ce cjTi'on ouLlie ce visage-la ? repoiidit- 
elle. — Emmenez cet enfant an foyer/ Alj^ert, je 
vous prie^ contiiiiia-t-elle en s’adressant an clief 
dVjrcliestre ; il fant qne je m’liabille, je vons rejoins 
5 dans mi instant. 

— Et moi, il fant que je retonrne a moii poste, 
dit-il; cependant, monsieur, je vais voiis condnire 
an foyer."’ 

Il m’y condnisit en effut et in’y laissa seiil ; il 
10 ne s’y tronvait personne," la pliipart des actenrs 
etant encore dans lenr loge. 

Je iii’assis snr la banquette et j attendis Lucia. 

Elle parnt an bout de quelqnes minutes. 

''Je n’ai pins qn’im instant a vous donner ce 
15 soir, me dit-elle en venant a moi, mais demain soyez 
cliez moi, 3 , me Montaigne/ a six iienres; nous 
dinerons ensemble et nous causerons de vos affaires. 
Mon role de protectrice et d’amie va commeiicer.— 
Qn’avez-voiis done ? Yous etes borriblement pale. 
20 — L’emotion, la joie de vons voir, le bonlienr 

de n’etre point onblie, repondis-je d’une voix treni- 
blante. 

— Bien, fort bien, pour un debutant, reprit-elle 
en laissant errer snr ses levies nn sourire nn pen 
25 moqueur ; nii babitue du boulevard" ne dirait pas 
mienx ; vous serez facile a former. 

— Oil I ne me raillez pas, repliquai-je, ce ne 
serait pas gdnereux ; sonvenez-vons que je ne snis 
qu’un panvre petit paysan et que je ne sais rien dn 
30 monde.” 
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. Elle me regar'la d'lm air atteiKir: sans 

etj comiiie le foyer s’emnlissait d’acteurs elle me 

prit par la main, me pres*::iita k enx et Icur dit : 

“lies cliers cainarades, voild im jeiine honime 
doiit Yous entendrez ijarler/' 5 

Ces paroles, je lai su plus taid, etaient la re- 
petition exaete de celles qne prononoa Mozart apres 
avoir entendii Beetlioven joiier du’^ piano. 

On rn’entonra, et la ressernblance avec le inaitre 
deviiit, coiiiiiie tonjours, le siijet de la conversatiou. 10 
“A dernain,” me dit encore Lucia, rpii daigna 
me recondiiire elle-rneine jusqiia reiidroil oii je 
ponvais, des coulisses, regagner la salle 

Le lendemain, a riienre conveiine, je sonrais a 
la porte de la cantairice. ’ 15 

Grand Dieii ! s’ecria-t-elle en me vojani ; 
pourquoi cet liadit noir ? Tons resseniLlez k uu 
|)arfait notaire 011 a tons les manneqnins dii Louie- 
yard. A ravenir je ne vous veux quavec votre 
grande redingote, tel que je vous ai vu pour la 20 
premitke fois, sachez-le Lien, monsieur, et tenez- 
vous-le pour dit.”" 

Stiipefait d'un seinLlaLIe acciieil, je demeurais 
debout, immobile aiipres de la poite <lu boudoir, ne 
sachant si je clevais entrer on m*eu alien Mon 25 
visage consterne dut paraitre'' Lien comique a Lucia, 
car elle i^artit d’lin franc eclat de lire'' en reprenant : 

'Mli)procliez-vous, asseyez-vous et n’ayez pas 
peur, grand enfant'* ! ” 

Ces paroles me rassurerent, et an moment 011 30 
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Foil Tint annoncer que madome itait servieh j'etai^ 
cornplkement a False avec la cantatrice, qui fti’avait 
fait liii rendre compte cle mes inoindres actions 
dex^iis moil arrivee a Paris. 

5 Je liii xcarlai naturellement de mon ami Andre ; 
elle me xecommanda de le liii amener la premiere 
fois rpie je liendrais cliez elle, et elle ajouta : 

'Audits n’etes bien riches iii Fun ni Faiitre, et 
comma je pense qiie vous dc^irerez m'entendre 
10 qnelrpiefois, je vais Tons faire donner a tons deux 
VOS entrees* a FOpura-Comiqiie.” 

Axires le repas nous passames an salon, et Lucia 
me fit mettre an piano. Elle troiiva que j ’avals fait 
de reels progres dejiiiis notre entrevue a l^ancy et 
15 me dit d’imjiroviser quelqiie chose, ce que je fis 
aiissitot. 

Je me siirpassai ; ce n’etait pas etonnani, car en 
sa xiresence toutes les melodies chantaient dans mon 
cceiir. 

20 Quand je cessai de jouer, elle etait accoudee 
revense sur Fangle du piano et paraissait emiie. 
hTeuf heures sonnaient en ce moment au timbre d'or 
de la pendule* posee sur la cheminee. 

“Maintenant, allez-vous-en, me dit Lucia. J’avais 
25 engage pour la soiree quelques amis qui jieiivent 
Yous etre utiles, je voulais vous presenter a enx ; 
mais votre costume me g&ie. Eevenez dans deux 
jours, a dix heures du soir, avec votre ami.” 
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YII 

Le smiendemain soir, a dux lieureS; nous amviuiis 
rue Montaigne. On nous introdui&it dans im 
immense salon qiie je ne connaissais pas, et oil se 
trouvait deja reimie une foule brillante. 

En entrant dans cette vaste piece, le pneniieT objet 5 
qiii frappa nies regards fiit mon propre biiste eii 
grandeur natiireile,'' place sur une console entre deux 
croisees. 

Ties qu’elle nous vit, Lucia viiit a nous, adressa 
qiielques paroles de bienvenue a Andre, et^ iidentral- 10 
nant aupres du biiste : 

Yoyez, ruesdames et messieurs, s’ecria-t-elle, vous 
tronipais-je ? 

— C’est etrange I 

— C’est nierveilleux ! 1 5 

— C’est iiioui ! *’ 

Telles fiirent les paroles qui bourdonnereni a mes 
oreilles, tandis que je lisais sur le socle de inarbre : 

“ Beethoven a vingt-cinq ans.” 

La dicci me presen ta a chaeiine des illustrations 20 
de Tart musical, r 4 imies chez elies et qui voulurent 
m’entendre. 

^^Yous devez connaitre tout Beethoven de 
memoire, me dit un petit vieillard d’une soixantaine'' 
d’annees, cjui, Je Tai su depuis, etait un de nos plus 25 
grands compositeurs. 

— Oui, monsieur, lui repondis-je. 
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— Dans ce cas, joxiez-iious la senate opera 81 /” 

Je me mis iinmediatement an piano, eWje fus 
applaudi. 

Messieurs, reprit le petit vieillard, celui-ci de- 
5 viendra celebre coniine le inaitre doiit il est la re- 
production exacte. Ce iCest pas lui que nous venous 
d entendre, e’est lame de Beetlio%’'en lui-ni^ine, qiii 
s’est incarnee en lui.” 

Ces mots me jeterent dans un trouble* extreme, en 
10 me confirmant la realite d\me sensation que j’eprou- 
vais cliaque fois que je faisais de la musique. II me 
semblait alors qu'une volonte superieure m’aniinait 
et que je luiobeissais sans la participation de mon';??^!* 

Mats je n'eus pas le temps de ri/appesantir sur 
IS ce fait singulier ; plusieurs professeurs* du Con- 
servatoire* s’offrirent spontanemeiit a me donner des 
legons et m’engagerent a snivre leurs cours. 

'' Ce que je souliaite d'apprendre avant lout, dis-je, 
e’est* le contre-point et Tbarmonie, dont j ’ignore 
20 jusqu’aux notions elementaires. 

— Bravo I me repondit le grand compositeur, 
c*est moi, mon petit ami, qui me charge de vous les 
enseigner. Trouvez-vous demain, vers huit heures, 
au Conservatoire, et je vous y donnerai votre premiere 
25 lecon. 

— C’est un grand honneur pour vous, Louis, 
repliqua la dim, de devenir Televe de noire cher 
maestro ; si vous profit ez de ses enseigneinents, ce 
dont* je ne doute pas, vous verrez bieutot la gloii'e 
30 vous souiire.” 
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. Decrire I’etat dexaltritJun dand lequel je qaittai 
rii6iel*ie Lucia serait impossible. 

^ A dater de ce jour, je ue remis plus les pieds k 
TEcole de droit et je 111 adonnai exclusivement it la 
imisiqiie. Tout le temps que je ne passais point an 5 
Conservatoire a tTudier, je le consacrais a Lucia, que je 
Yoyais cliaqiie jour, monis que je ne I’aurais souhaite,* 
car elle aussi avait ses lieures d’etudes et ne se ievait 
jamais avant midi. 


YITI 

Ces evenements avaient lieu dans le courant du 10 
mois de janvier 1848 . C’est de cette epoque, et 
non de quelqnes annees plus tard, ainsi qiCon le 
croit generalement, que date le spiritisme. 

Un cercle spirite existait dejii rue Monsieur-le- 
Prince,* et Andre me parlait sou vent de ces reuiiioiis, 15 
vers lesquelles rentrainaient* les tendances de son 
esprit inclinant Icgerement vers le mysticisme et le 
surnaturel II voiilait absolument m’y conduire; 
jusqu’alors les circonstances ne nous avaient point 
permis de realiser ce projet, mais un jour je dis a 20 
mon ami que je pouvais disposer de ma soiree, et il 
me repondit : 

‘‘ C’est le cas de nous rendre a la seance* spirite, 
peut-etre y apprencirons-nous quelque chose ddn- 
teressant* siir votre singuliere ressemblance avec 25 
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Beetlioveii. Plus je vis avec vous, nioiiis je suis 
dispose a admettre qidun fait aussi etraage %pit un 
pur effet du hasard, car non seulement vos traits sont 
ceiix du inaitre, inais votre caractere a line analogic 
5 frappante avec ce qu’on rapporte du sieu. Enfiii, 
vous voiis noinmez Louis comme Ini et vous etes 
ne, juste jour pour jour, quatre mois apjres sa mort. 
Ces coincidences rne preoccupent vivenient, et Je 
serais curieux de savoir ce qu’en dirait Tame de 
10 Beetlioven si nous revoquions ” 

Le petit discours d’ Andre ne laissa pas qiie de* 
ni’impressionner. Fils de paysan, je suis natiirelle- 
inent superstitieux. J’acceptai done la proposition, et 
vers liuit iieures nous gagnaines la rue Monsieur-le- 
15 Prince et le cercle spirits. 

Quand nous j eiitrames, fiit-ce Teffet du hasard 
oil des puissances occultes reunies dans cette salle 
convenablement eclairee et 011 lien ne paraissait 
mysterieux ? les tables se niirent a craquer et jT 
20 rendre des bruits soiirds comme si leiir bois allait se 
fendre et se separer. 

Les assistants" se regarderent avec surprise, et sur 
mon invitation un medium, assis devant une de ces 
tables sur laquelle etait pose du papier blanc, evoqua 
25 I’ame de Beethoven. 

II se passa alors une chose vraiment inexplicable ; 
les tables, nines comme par une invisible force, 
gemirent Xiositivement, et le medium, sans baisser 
sur son cabier ses yenx attaches an plafond, ecrivit 
30 rapidemeiit ce qni suit : 
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•'"Je sills Mozart: Lecslioven L'G rovoiidre a 
votre ai^pel, piiisoiie la partie agissante cie xson aiiie 
est iiieanioe dans Fun de vous. Xe Tappelez pln^, 
vons feriez inntilement sonfirir la partie passive Tie 
cette ame cpii attend, errant oans Tespace*^ rpie na 5 
moitie, reconciliee par rexpiatioi., revienne bViiiir a 
elle aiin defraiicliir nn des degree qui coiiduisent k 
Feternelle veritiF” 

Ici le medium cessa d’ecrire. 

“ Ainsi, je n’ai pjas dame qni nFap^mrlieniie eu 10 
propre’' ^ '' demandai-je. 

Le medium recommenra a ecrire, et il eii fut 
aiiisi dks qiie je formulais uiie qiieAion. 

'' Le principe d’liiie autre ume que celle de 
Beethoven est en toi, mais elle commence seui'rmciit 15 
son existence ; elle doit parcourir pliisieuis scries 
avant d’etre en complete possession d’elle-meiiie et 
de pouvoir etre seule a hahiter un corps. 

— Pourqiioi lame de Beethoven s’est-elle in- 
carnee en moi ? 20 

— Pour expier. 

— Quoi ? 

— Incommensurable orgueil. 

— Quelle est Fexpiation qu’elle doit siibir ? sera- 
t-elle longue ? ^5 

— Trahison ; impossibilite de prodiiire son genie. 

Je nc peux repondre a la derniere question. 

— Et moil ame a moi, que deviendra-t-elle" 
aprfes ma mort ? 

- — * S’incarnera de nouveau.” 30 
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Je posai cle nouvelles questions, niais ce fut eii 
vain. ^ 

Le mMium nous dit que, Tesprit de Mozart 
setant retire, il se trouvait dans riniiiossibilite 
5 d’ecrire. 

J'avais la tete en feu, je ne voulus plus assister 
a d’autres evocations, et nous nous eloignames du 
cercle, Andre et moi, fort impressionnes. 

La pensee que je ne ndappartenais pas, que mon 
10 moi n'existait qu’a Tetat d’ebauclie, que je inarcliais 
fatalement, mix'' par une volonte qui n^dtait pas la 
mienne, me jetait dans un tel trouble que je ne 
dormis pas de la nuitd 

[Louis soon after obtains Lucia’s promise to marry him, but m 
the midst of bis happiness a letter suddenly calls him home to 
his father, who is dangerously ill.] 


IX 

A MON arrivee au village je trouvai nia famille 
15 et M. le cure dans la consternation ; mon pere 
etait, en effet, profondemenf*' atteint, iiiais sa robuste 
nature paraissait a cliaque instant devoir triomplier 
de son inal, et nous passions sans cesse du d 4 ~ 
couragement k Tespoir. 

20 Ce fut dans ces conditions que nous apprimes 
la revolution de Levrier* lorsqu'eUe etait deja 
terminee. 
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Qij’on juge de mes alarmes ! Etre absent de 
Paris guaiid Lucia ponvait t comir des dangers ! 
Mais elle me rassnra elle-nieme en se felicitaiit qne 
je n’eiisse point assiste a la liitte, k larpielle j’aurais 
sans doiite voiilii prendre part. 5 

Elle m'ecrivait regiilierement de deux jours run * 
et ses lettres, ma seiile consolation, etaient empreintes 
d\m amour aussi vif, aussi pa&sionne que le mien. 

La mala die de nion pere se prolongea J usque 
dans le courant du niois de jiiin, jjuis il rnoiimt lo 
dans mes l)ras, an moment oii s’accomplissaient les 
fatales journees* qui plongm'ent la France dans le 
deuil. 

J’aurais voulii partir ; mais Andre et Lncia 
m’ecrivaient, au sujet des eveiiernents, d’uiie manitne 15 
si calme, ils m’aitirmaient tellement que tout etail 
rentre dans I’ordre, que je crus devoir demeurer 
encore quelque temps aiipres de ma mere pour la 
Consoler, la conseiller et Taider dans les arrange- 
ments que iiecessitait la succession de mon pere. 20 
Yers le 15 jiiillet, mes affaires etaiit termindes 
et ma rnk’-e un pen nioins desolee, je vonliis partir. 

Depiiis line semaine, je n’avais point eu de nou- 
velles de Lncia : la seiile leitre d’ Andre qne j’eusse 
reqne'^ dans la liiiitaine'' etait mnette ii son snjet. 25 
Qiiand je me mis en route, rinqiiietude me 
devorait ; mais j’etais loin de soupqonner et d’ac- 
cuser celle que j’aimais, ma foi en elle etait entiere, 
je redoutais qu’elle ne fuY malade ; mes previsions 
n’allaient point au dela. 3° 
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X 

II etait pres de Imit lienres dii soir qiiand j’airivai 
a Paris. J'etais irop presse de revoir Lucia pour 
aller* me Cujas , luais j’y envoyai un commission” 
naire avec uu Lillet pour Andre, auquel j’annoncais'' 
5 mon retour, en le priant de venir me troiiver chez 
la clica ou a TOpera-Comique, si elle jouait ce 
soir-la. 

Puis je sautai dans une voitiire et me fis conduire 
rue Montaigne. 

10 Sans m'arreter a parlemeiiter avec le concierge, 
je monte le grand escalier, je soiiiie. La femme de 
chambre ouvre, et, ii mon aspect, se trouble et pulit 
comme si j’etais un spectre, puis elle s'ecrie avec 
un accent coiisterne : 

15 Monsieur Louis ’ 

— - Madame est-elle malade^ ? 

— Non, monsieur.” 

Et comme elle teiiait la porte entre-baillee : 

' Laissez-moi done entrer, lui dis-je. 

20 — C'est que* madame n’y est pas. 

— Ou est-elle ? 

— Au tli 4 atre ; elle joue ce soir.” 

Sans en entendre davantage, je reclesceiids et je 
retrouve ma voitnre, que j’avais fait reste/ par 
r.5 precaution ; je ni’elance dedans et je ciie au eoclier : 

A rOpera-Comique ! ” 

Xous y arrivons rapidenaent. Je me presente 
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a Fentiee cles artiste^’' ; le portier, oiii n^e recoiinait 
poiirtai^t, se refuse a me laisser passer. 

Uii pen d^^pite et surpris, je vais an eoatrole'" ou 
les einploYtes lae disent avec emlarras qne je n'ai 
plus Hies entrees.'' 5 

Je idj coiiiprends riLn et je lepliqiie foit 

eiiiii . 

Ell Men 1 un faiiteiiil d orcliestre, vite : cela, 
dll moins, vous iie poiivez me le refuser.'" 

Ils se coiisiiltent du regard en liocliaiit la tete 10 
et me delivrenfc nioii Mllet 

Je monte, et, eii ni’apereevant, rouvreiise’' se met 
k crier avec epoavante : 

“ il. Louis I all 1 inon Dieu 1 ” 

Une affreuse inqiiitdiide s"empare de luoi: je me 15 
place en silence, car Torcliestre joue Fouveiture. 

All meine instant Andre arrive ; defait, il 
vient a moi, me prend par le Mas et me dit en me 
ftitoyant'' pour la pjremiere fois : 

“Louis, moil ami, je t"eii piie, allous-iioiis-eii, 20 
j’ai a te parler.” 

Je resiste, et comme le rideau se leve, on crie ; 

“ Silence ! "" 

Lucia eiitre en scene, tout mon coeur s'elaiice 
vers elle ; elle cliante, sa voix adoree me transpose ; 25 
je me leve a clemi, elle me voit, jetie xm cri et 
tombe evanoiiie. 

Le rideau se baisse. Je mVdance a Fentree des 
coulisses, sans m^apercevoir qiFAndre et le chef 
d’orcliestre xUbert nFunt suivi. 0^ 
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L'employe qni se troiive la s’oppose a mon 
passage. 

“ Voyons, lui dis-je hors de moi, ne me recon- 
naissez-vous pas ? Lucia vient de se trouver mal,'' 
5 il faiit qiie je la voie, elle est nia fiancee, ma femme. 

— Ce que tous me dites la est d’autant plus" 
impossible, me repond cet homme, que madame 
Lucia est mariee depuis huit jours'" et que voila 
aupres d’elle son mari, M. Albert.’' 

10 Un flot de sang me monte an cerveau, et je 
rn’ecrie : 

L’oracle s’accomplit ! 0 Beethoven I ” 

Puis, sans savoir ce que je fais et avant qii’on 
puisse* me retenir, je me retoiirne, je m’elance sur 
15 Albert, que je frappe en pleme poitrine et qui 
tornbe lourdemeiit. On I’entoure, et j’entends dire : 

'' II est mort I il est mort ! ” 

Ce qui se passa ensiiite, je rignore"' ; mais un 
jour je m’eveillai dans mon lit, rue Cujas, les braS 
20 solideinent attach^. Ma mere pleiirait a mon 
chevet; Andre, le cure de mon village, et deux 
person nes que je ne connaissais pas, me donnaient 
leiirs soins. . . . 

“Louis, me dit M. le cure, si tu me promets 
25 d’etre sage, je vais enlever ces liens qui te blessent, 
et apres-demain nous nous mettrons en route pour 
faire ensemble un voyage.” 

Je lui jetai un regard suppliant en lui tendant 
mes deux mains meurtries, auxquelles il rendit la 
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liberte. QueL'faes jours apros j ^kais ici. et. n'ayani 
plus rieu u attondre de la vie, je me conbocrai k 
Muller, dont M. le cure ni'aYair appris le malheur. 


XI 

Ici se termiiiait le Uiaiiusciit du nfftcsiro, et il etait 
grand jou/ qiiaiid j aclievai de le lire ; je le posai 5 
siir Ilia table, et Je pensais a cette krauge Idstoire, 
qiiand on frappa a la porte de ina cliamLre. 

Entrez ! ” repoiidis-je. 

Muller parnt aiissitdt ; il apereiit le inaiiiiserit 
et s’assit auprk de men lit en me disant: 10 

“ Je nidrnaginais bien* que vous passeriez votre 
nuit a lire. 

— Est-ce C[ue cette histoire est \Taie ? de- 
man dai-je. 

— De point en point, me repondit-il; mais ce 15 
qudgiiore le malbeureux Louis, e’est qu’il a ete foil 
furieux pendant trois semaines et que sans I’amitie 
dll cure de son village, qui me coiiiiaissait et m’a 
appele auprk de liii, et sans mon intervention, il 
serait actuellement'' a Cliarenton J Depuis son entree 20 
chez moi, il n’a eu que de legers acces de fiireur; 
cepeiidant il est atteint d’line maladie du ccein* et n’a 
plus guke de temps a vivre. 11 est convaincu que 
Tame de Beethoven est incarnee en liii, et sbuvent 

E 



il me prend pour Breuning. Or, Etienne de 
Breiining fut, voiis le savez, I’lm des plu.r chers 
amis du grand maestro. 

— llais Tous, dis-je a Muller, que pensez-voiis 
5 de la ressemblance inouie de votre malade avec 
Beethoven, de ses etonnantes aptitudes niusicales, 
des similitudes de leiirs destinees et enfiii de la 
naissance de Louis, arrivee quatre mois, jour pour 
jour, apres la mort de I’lllustre compositeur ? 

10 — Mysterel me repondit le docteur; mais je 

viens vous demander iin service personnel concernant 
ce pauATe Louis, auquel vous paraissez vous int^resser. 
D’apres certains symptomes qui me sont coiiiius, 
Louis doit avoir bientot qiielque crise qui troublerait 
IS les aiitres pensionnaires, ce qu’il faiit cniter" ; Yoiihz- 
voiis vous charger de lui momentanement ? 

— De tout mon coeur. 

— Eh bien 1 reprit ]\Iuller, vous allez aujourdlmi 
liieine vous installer ensemble dans iin pa\T.lloiE qui 
20 se trouve au bout du pare. Vous y serez servi par 
votre domestique ; on vous y portera vos repas et 
j’irai you^ aw souAwt Enfin je vous adjoindrai 
un surveillant en cas d'accident, et si vous aviez 
besoin de moi, vous n'auriez qu'a me faire appeler. 
25 Dans qiielques beures nous d&iderons le maestro 
il son cbangemeiit de r&idence.” 

Eu eifet, le moment venu, sous pretexte de lui 
faire essayer un piano qui venait d'aniver de Paris, 
nous entraindrnes Louis dans le pavilion, on nous 
30 restS,mes sans qti'il fiV la inoindre objection. 
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II joua jiismi'a la ijTiit et vaura Leftr.coup I'inHiru- 
meiit %11’oii mettait a sa 

II conclia clans rjie cLaiiibre attenante I line 
piece vitree oii se tt;nait le aaraieij, e: ^Imu rm: 
poiivait le snrTeiller. 5 

Les jours qui siiivii'eut, le rat tout ti fait 

iiialaile et garda le lit 

Hons passauies ensemble eiivir.:n trois semaiiies, 
pendant le&quelles il s’afihiulit de j/ius eii plus." 
Une niiit je fiis eveillc par le son de son piano. 10 

Quels accords I Jamais niusique plus large, plus 
draiiialiqiie ei plus teiidire n’avait fruppe nies oreilles 
cliarniees. 

Yers le matin, a Taube, apmes (pielques ncUes 
inelancolirpies, donees et suaves coniine Tadieu rrime 15 
ftme qui s’envole, je n’entendis plus rien et je 
ndendormis. 

Monsieur I monsieur I s'ecriait im })eu plus tard 
mon domesticpie eu entrant dans ma dianiluv, un 
grand inallieur ! le ntaesfro est mort ! 20 

Je sautai a bas de"" mon lit, j endossai un vetement 
et je courus dans rappartement occiipe par Louis. 

II edait assis devant son piano, une main pendant 
le long de son corps, Tautre reposant sur le ^clavier, 
et tout le buste incline sur Finstrument, la tete 25 
appuyee coiitre le liaiit de la caisse. 

Je le toucliai ; il etait froid. 

Monsieur, me dit le gardien, cpiand je Fai 
entendu se lever et allumer sa bougie, je me suis 
leve aussi et je suis reste colie centre les vitres* de 30 
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ia porte jusipii'au laoment ou il a cesse de joiier., 
Sa tete s est inclinee si doncement en avaiit ffue j’ai 
cru qii'il dormait, et comme le docteiir a bieii re- 
commaiicle qii’on ne trouble sons aucnn pretexte le 
5 soinmeil des pensionnaires, j’ai cm bien faire en ne 
Tons appelant point. ' 

En ce moment Muller, prevenu, arrivait. II etait 
fort pale et tres emu ; il considera attentivement le 
cadaTO, le baisa an front avec xin recueillement 
10 toiicliant et lui dit, comme s'il eiit pu Tentendre : 

“ Sois lieureuse dans le sejonr de luinim’e, paiivre 
ame de genie/ maintenant reconciliee.” 
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1. 1. venais de : a very common idiom in French is miir de 

in the sense of ‘ to have just ’ : e g — 

je 'biens de reatrer, ‘ I have just returned.’ 
vcmns de tcafrer, ‘I had just returned.’ 
hut Jc 'I tens TOir, ‘ I come to see.’ 

je vtns a voit, ' I happened to see.’ 

5, 7. on ne saurait : here sacoir is used emphatically instead 

of iwuvotr ; vheii used thus j)((S is omitted, o.g. je nc 
sail mis h fairc^ ‘I cannot possibly flo it.’ Fas may he 
also omitted aftei savuir and jpoucoir vhen the idea of 
negation is less einp>hatic : e.g. — 
jt’ tie iniis ‘I'enit i ‘ I cannot colnc^’ 

But when saimr is used in its strict sense of ‘ to know 
by heart,’ ‘to know a.n a fact/ pus is never omitted : 

e g — 

WHS no sene': 2XIS wire leron. 

Other verbs aft(u wdnch is occasionally omitted are 
oser and cesser. 

,, 15. tonte autre . . : distinguish lietw'cen tout mitre chose, 
‘fpiite anotlier thing,’ and toate auhe chose, ‘any other 
thing ’ 

,5 16. interne’ here ‘ house- surgetm ’ — one who lives on the 
hosjutal premises. At a French pjuhlic school there 
aie three classes of boys : 'nitertics, ‘boarders’; demi- 
pciLSLOimaircs, ‘ day-hoardeis,’ who sleep) at home , and 
extenies, ‘ daj'-lfoys.’ 

2. 2 il n’en manque point : lit. ‘ there lacks not at all of 

them,’ ‘ there is no lack of them/ i.e. ‘ there are plenty 
of them.’ 
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2. 6. arriver here doe? not mean ®to arrive.’ Translate — ce „ 

JtOiiiidc cfj'/'iLe/V. ^ 

,, 14. les etablissements thermaux, ‘watering-places’ or 
where there are natural ]iot-t]Jiing.s as at Aix- 
la-Cliapelie. Bath. Harrogate, etc. Oi‘ tlic^e there aie 
]4entT in the volcanic distinct of Auvergne, such as 
Royat, Yiehy, etc., and m the east of Fiance. 

,, 16. Tin coup d’cBil oblique, ‘a sidelong glance ’ Coii]} d’aH 
IS fomied on the same analogy as coup de pud, ‘kick,’ 
eoiq) de coitdc, ‘nudge, and means literally a ‘blow' 
from the eye,’ he. a ‘glance.’ See Vocal*, under cotqu 

,, 18. eCit effiraye : second forxii of the past conditional. 

,, 19. il est acquis h, la science, ‘it is well known scientific- 
ally,’ ‘it IS a w'ell-known scientific fact ’ 

,, 24. trempe : lit. hardening of lion or steel, ‘temper ’ ; hero 
iriU'^latf* ‘oi a sufiicienlly ’-.igorous cast.’ 

,, 25. impunement . from what adjective is this adverb 
formed ’ Hoiv are adverbs formed from adjecti\ es 
ending in i or e.g haViJe, joh, ‘cmi ^ 

,, 27. dailleurs, ‘besides’; aiUcurs, ‘ elsewdieiv,’ 

3. G. s’dtaient ecoules : wdiy does tlie past iiartieijile add 

an s here ^ IVhat is the rule fur the agreeiuent of j>a.st 
]>aiticiples of leflexive veilts ’ 

,, 11. entendre : what are the various meanings ol this verb 

professeur, although used here with the meaning of^ 
‘piofessor,’ is applied to all teachers in France except 
to those in elementary schools, who are called hisfl- 
tuteurs. 

,5 12. veille: note la TicilJe, ‘the old woman’ ; la 'tklU, ‘the 
hurdy-gurdy.’ 

„ 13. demie : why does demie agree here? Translate into 
French—' half a league.’ ‘ a league and a half,’ IVhat 
other atljective follows the same rule ^ 

5 , 16. d^cliner, ‘to go through,’ as one declines a Latin noun. 

,, 19. ecorcber ; lit. ‘ to take the skin oif,’ hence ‘ to pronounce 
a W’ord vilely.’ ll tcorche le fatugaiB, ‘he .siTn]4y 
murders French.’ 

,, 21. quarantaine: the ending -ame when added to some 
numerals suggests uncertainty as to their precise number. 
Thus — 
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line liuiiatne^ ‘about 8,’ ‘a week’ (see p. 45 1. 25), 
%itic clizaiiiej ‘about 10.’ 

U'lie douzaiiie, ‘a dozen,’ ‘about 12.’ 
une quiiiTxttne^ 'a}»outl5,’ ‘ a fortmg'lil. ’ 
utie vi!ifjtai/i6j ‘about 20,’ ‘a score.’ 
wie soixaatanie, ‘ about 60 ’ (see p. 39 1. 24). 

Note : tine 'demuine, ‘prayers lepeated for nine days.’ 

The other numerals that add -ame are ; iretite^ qua- 
mate^ cinquaiite, and cent. 

3, 23. saillant . from saillir, ‘ to jut out ’ ; the x>hrase means 

‘ had nothing striking about it. ’ 

gris Clair : note that compound adjectives expressing 
culoiir remain invariable. How would you translate 
‘ dark blue dresses ’ ? 

,, 27. je me troublai tout k fait, ‘ I was quite disconcerted.’ 

,, 29. brochure: lit. something ‘ stitched,’ i.e. a ‘pamphlet.’ 
Books are usually published abroad in xjaper covers, 
and bound ujj afterw ards. 

4. 8. en ce moment m§me : cf. — 

le otieme jour, ‘ the same daj".’ 

Ic jour mime, ‘ the very day.’ 

,, IrS. que vous clevinssiez : subjunctive after a word express- 
ing 

20. la plupart : note that Ja pluimrt requires a x>lural verb. 

,, 23. je ne sais pas : see note, p. 1 1. 7. 

,, 24. rougir : wdien verbs are formed from adjectives, they 
usually belong to the second conjugation. ^Vhen 
formed from nouns, they belong to the first ; but there 
are a good many exceptions. Form verbs from grand, 
bleu, table, clietnid. See p. 12 1. 22 and j). C2 1. 20. 

6. 1. ©nsuite : note the different uses of ‘after ’in English. 

Translate into French : ‘ I ran after the boy ’ ‘ I shall 

do this, and after I shall do that ’ ; ‘ after you have 
done it, come to me.’ 

,, 4. Ton : I’oti is generally used instead of o?b after ou, oh, 

que, si, et, except when the next word begins with L 

,, 6. mou propr© ©log*©: translate ma propre mam and tna 

mam ‘proftre. AVhat other adjectives differ in meaning 
according to their position ? Translate un simple soldat. 
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5. 7. d-’iin ridicule aclaeve, ‘ supremely ridiculous.’ Achev^f 

‘iiuibiied,’ ‘ down-right,’ ‘arrant’ J'ranslate 

cest un loleur acheie. 

,, 12. qui a decide de, ‘ which decided.’ When d&ader means 
‘ to give a conclusion to an event or an intention,’ it is 
followed by dc : e.g. le teni^^s ct Us coutximes ddcident 
de nos nveurs. 

,, 16. est inorte : the past indefinite is generally used of com- 
parati\ ely recent events, the past definite of historical 
events, as : KapoUon xnourat d Hainte-BAlmie, 

,, 18. cette enfant : note that enfant has both genders in the 
singular, but is always masculine in the plural. 

,, 25. somhra: lit. ‘foundered,’ from sojnhre, ‘dark.’ ‘To 
darken is assoxulnr. See note, p. 4 1, 24. 

6. 4. ^ la campagne : contrast en eain^agne, ‘ in the field ’ 

(of an army). 

,, 1 . 3 , chaos: pronounced l:dli-o. The word caliot^ ‘jolt’ (of 
a cart), is x>ronounced in the same w’ay. 

15. un soir ou . , : after words denoting time ‘wdien’=:off 
or qae, 

19 . combien je t*ai fait de mal can be viitten co/dhien dc 
jtialje fnifait. After adverbs of f_[iiantity, except lien, 
the x»artitive article is lejlaced by the preposition de. 
'fa, tc, and tol are only u^ed in Fieiicli when speaking 
to relatives, \ cry intimate fricuds known irom youth, 
little children or animals. Formeily the singular waf 
also used when speaking to infeiiors or servants, as wa§ 
‘ thou ’ in English. 

,, 23. dont j ’ignore la duree : note the position of the words 
and the use oi the article, and cf. p, 7 1. 1. 

7. 16. an grand air : also enpUin air, ‘in the open air.’ 

,5 21 . de: se bomemr is one of those verbs that are followed 
by dc in French, although in English there is no 
]>reposition. Cf. ^omr de, ‘to enjoy’ ; her iter de, ‘to 
inherit,’ etc. isote that se rappelcr, which also means 
‘ to remember,’ takes no jirepusition after it ; e.g. jc me 
le rajxpelle. 

,, 29. m’appartint : v by the subjunctive ^ 

. en propre, ‘ of my own right. ’ Transl. ‘ which belonged 

to me exclusively.* See p. 43 1. 10. 

8. 1. Franche-Comtd : a xirovince m the east of France, for- 

merly a part of Burgundy, By the marriage of Maria, 
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• daiigliter of Charles the Bold, with the Archduke 
^Maximilian it was transferred to the House of Austria 

(149 j). In 1659 it \\as piondsed to Louis XIY as the 
dowiy of his wife, Maria Theresa Ho had, ho^^ever, 
to u^e force to obtain pobse&sion of it in 16GS and 1674 j 
and it was not detinitely united to France until the 
Peace of Ximeguen, lOTS , it kept its own national 
customs until the Revolution of I7ti9. Kote that cornt^ 
is now masculine, except in Ja Franclie-Conife and mu 
Cijiiiti-faii ic , formerly cumtt was feminine, and Victor 
Hugo often makes it so. 

8. 2. Dole was the capital of Franclie- Comte from 1274 until 

167S, but when that province became French, Be'^ancoii 
was made the chief town, and the university and court 
of justice were transferred there. Dole is non a sous- 
prCfccture ol the Department of the Jma, and has a 
population of 14,000. The great scientist Pasteur was 
a native of this town. 

,, 4. pensioiinaire = a person vlio lives in a house en'jitnsion 

and takes ail ins iioard tiieiv. 

aussi heureux que peuveiit 1 etre des ^tres prives 
de raison, ‘ as happy as beings deprived of reason can 
be.’ Note the inversion, as the subject, dca Hres pi'iits 
de raison, is longer than the verb. 

,, S. Chez moi, ‘ into my estabiisimient.’ 

,, 9. jomrez : from jouir, ‘to enjoy,’ ‘to receive,’ not iioin 

♦ ^omT, ‘to play.’ 

d’un : see note, p. 7 1. 21. 

,, 10, mille ; when does uiilh take the sign of the plural’ 

When is it written min 

,, 20. vous me comblez, ‘jou overwhelm me.’ 

9. 8. perron is a flight of steps in front of a house, not a 

stall case in a house. 

,, 10. poliment : adverbs derived from adjectives ending in i, 
or e add -ment to the masculine, as ^^rannent. Note, 
howevei, innuhnenieiit, ju 2 1. *J5. 

,, 13. il ne tardera point k rentrer, ‘lie will not he long 
before he comes back.’ 

,, 15. appartiennent k monsieur : note the habit that French 
servants liave of speaking in the third person to their 
employers and those above them ; e.g. Jilothsieur iriit- 
ii reti'ir ’ ‘ Sir, w ill you come ^ ’ 
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9. 17. appartement : not ‘ apartment ’ but ‘ suite of rooms.* 
How would you translate ‘ apartment ’ ^ 
pr6t : translate jp?vs and -ptL 

10 16. Breunmg : one of Beethoven’s life-long friends. See 

Life of Beethoven in the Introduction and p. 50 1. 1. 

,5 17. si je ne me trompe ; note the omission of^j«s. 

,, 18. hote: notice that this word maybe translated both as 

‘host’ and ‘gue.st.’ The circumflex accent m French is 
chiefly used to show the omission of a letter or letters, as 
the apostrophe in English, e.g. ‘boy’s,’ ‘ne’er.’ When 
an unknown word is seen with a circumflex, it is often 
helpful to x^ut in an s to see ■whether it does not resemble 
some English word, e.g. crHe, arrU, 

,, 25. plutot, ‘rather,’ -whereas p to sooner,’ ‘earlier.’ 

31. 7. le docteur serait . . : the conditional is often used 

idiomatically to express surprise. Translate ‘can it 
be the doctor is . .’ 

,, 11. ne nuit k personne : mih^e like Lat. nocere governs 

the dative. Of. dbtir d, floArt it, mivemr d, ressonhler 
d, etc. 

,, 22. pour le coup, ‘at this.’ 

je n’y 4taxs plus, ‘ I was nonjflussed.’ T Mre, ‘ to have 
hit the mark,’ as wus n’u Ue$ 2 iCfs, ‘you are quite oif it’ 

., 26. ce qui . . : wdien ‘which’ means ‘a thing wdiich,’ it 

should be rendered by cc qui, ce que. 

20. dans: note that etifrer is ahvays followed by dans. 
Translate into French ‘my father re-entered the 
garden.’ 

12. 7. g-arconni^re : the word garcoii not only means a * boy ’ 

and a ‘ w’aiter,’ but also a ‘ bacheloi ’ ; hence the mean- 
ing of ‘bachelor’s quarters.’ 

„ 8- fit glisser • lit. ‘ caused to slide.’ In English we do not 

use this idiom so frequently ; here translate ‘ drew 
back.’ Traiiblate il Jit hoitilUr ics q^ommes dc tene. 
porte-fendtre, ‘French window,’ i.e. a window going 
right down to the floor, so that one can i>as.s througli to 
eithei a garden or balcony. 

10. saillalt : imperfect of wiUir, a defective verb only used 
in the third perhon. 

,, 15. mi-cote: mi i.s a shortened form of demi : cvfe moans 

primarily ‘rib,’ then ‘edge,’ and hence 'lull.’ Heie 
translate ‘ half-way up.’ 
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15. Azans : a village about a mile from Dole, where there is 
a:i old convent which has been converted into a lunatic 
Ssyliim. 

,, 17. s’etageant : ttage is a ‘floor’ or ‘storey,’ hence s' stager 

IS ‘ to use in storeys ’ one above the other, 
oil, ‘ tin ough which,’ 

,, 20. que: this is another example of inversion, the subject 

being longer than the \erb Be caieful not to translate 
the sentence as if que was a nominative, it is the accusa- 
tive of the relatii^e pronoun qaii ‘ which Mount Boland 
with its ruined tower dominates.’ See p. 8 1. 4. 

22. accoude : from ivliat noun is this verb derived 2 See 
note, p. 4 1. 24. 

5 , 20. comme s’il eut oublie : after si the subjunctive may be 

used instead of tin* indicative only when the veib is in 
the pluperfect. 

13. 4. bis: the Latin for ‘twice.’ The French use this word 

where we eniidoy the Fiench word encore, to show ap- 
proval and desire to hear or see something again. Kote 
that in the numbeiing of streets 28 hts — 28A 

,, 5. il en est toujoims ainsi, ‘ it is alw ays so. ’ 

,, 6. le naif amour-propre, ‘ the artless vanity. ’ 

,, 24. d’aussi bonne beure contrast rfc So /iwc ‘ early,’ 
c( ia hotine Jieure, ‘all right,’ ‘biavo.’ 

27. maestro: an Italian void meaning ‘ master,’ sometimes 
used in addressing musical com] toshers. Many words 
relating to music are of Italian oiigin, e.g dim, piaao, 
vous avez bien voulu, have been kind enough.’ 
Voulolr hien, ‘ to be so good as.’ 

,, 28. c4ans : an obsolete -word derived from the Latin ecce liac 
and intus , it means ‘here 'within’ or ‘in tliis house.’ 

,, 29. je vous en remercie : note that ‘ to thank for ’=rmer- 

cier de ; cf. ‘ to ansiver fur,’ rejmidie de. 

14. 2. y prendre garde, ‘to pay attention to them.’ 

„ 5. en famine : lit. ‘ 'with my family ’ ; here translate ‘ 'v^ith 

my patients.’ 

7. vous serez des notres, ‘you will be one of our party,’ 
Vii is omitted. 

,, 11. ce que , . : cf. note, p. 11 1 26. 

,, 20. vous aura dej^ regale : the second future is often used 

instead of the past indefinite to denote probability. 
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21. quelque iiisioire & sa faqon, ' some talc of Ins ’ or ‘ one 
ot ilia, iiaual tales ’ ^ 

.5 2‘i. j’aurais du tous at^tendre. 'I onglit to Lave met von.’ 

Xote tliac oiir verb ‘ouglit’ is deftetive and Las no 
compound tenses, and ao instead ot saying ‘ I should 
have oughc’ ve Lave to put the auniliaiy with the fol- 
lowing iiiiinitive The frendi m lure more logical, as 
is the vulgarism, ‘lie did ougLt ’ 

16. 12. voiis aurez consfcat4 'yo»i must Lave remarked.’ 
Cf. note, p 14 I. 2h. 

15. queues agie^s with c'ntScqiLeibces in 1. 17 , " v;ell ’ you 
Will see "w ixut the con'^equputvs of our poor Louis’s reseni- 
Llance to the gi*c>u flpniian composci hive been, fur, by 
a stiunge conicideir he Las tLc skuin Cliiistiaii name 

a-3 ’ 

,, 20. la penduie = a >:nall <‘lo' L in a roouj, on u niaiitcipiece. 

A L'rgt pulihc eLfih: m iL * -tist t or 0*1 0. ciirich 1.' tid^j 
i>tu Uit i>civhth\ ' <\ i‘‘ iidnluir.’ 

,, 22. il vaut autant que vous le connaissiez, ‘you may 

jii-t as well Lc*'ome acquainted with him CvB/inUic 
and .s'us./fr ]tolh mean "to knov. ’ ; but eonn^fihe mean-i 
' to know Ity sight,’ ‘to lecogm-.e, \.hilt M/r-Hr n>c*ans 
‘to know b\ Iieari,’ Ao knm, as a fact ’ Co/ntHihr ls 
tilu r s usmI ’.klien tin* oLj cdis a pei-un. Txaii^l (t** into 
Fr< n- L "do 30 >u know Lnw to \a‘iLe *' "do vuj knovr 
tliat street ^ 

,, 24. fait sLould he joined v.itli tV, o’C m tiie next line 

made Lini wiite out.’ 

16. 2 entre autres note tLift v"o of ruLv instead 

,, 10. occupation : the ailide is omitted in apposition, 

,, 11. M 1© cure : note tin polite use ot Monsieur, and 

translate ‘ our cdcrg\”*iJii or ^ uiir vicai.’ ISfote — 

Ic met, ‘the Sxcii ’ 

Ic 'cieaire^ ‘tlic eumte.’ 

22. pour 1© coup, " thi^ time ’ ; see p. 11 1. 22. 

,, 25. du- ntde^-e’/r r du^oV/uu. dii cUdoa, cte., but aux 

z/o./r hies, au cnele^, etc. 

4. h raies rouges, ‘ witL r* d stiii'ccs.’ 

7. j© suis n© : note riiat no if re = " to Ite Loin ’ , .so — 

Le was Lorn on ilarcix 5tL, il nuqiiil or 'll esf ni le 
Cl no iiiors. 

•il at ait iit, ‘ be Lad been horn 


17 
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. Ercry tense is translated by the one farther on in 

g»ast time. 

17„ 8. je vais attraper . ^ I shall soon be fourteen years old.' 

li. faineant: shortened from do nothing.’ 

,, 19. marcha droit : distinguish between clU inarclie droit 

and die mar die clroitc, 

,, 23. bottO; ‘truss of hay or straw,’ not ‘boot.’ 

,, 2S. bonnete is not always equivalent to the English 
‘honest’ but rather to ‘ honoura])le,’ as here It also 
means ‘polite.’ What is the difference between un 
lion tide Jw/nniG and un horn me IwnnHc ? 

,, 30. me fit dresser I’oreille, ‘made me prick up my ears.’ 

Jle is here the dative, as the verb following faire has 
a direct object. Of. jc Ic lem: Jis repeter, 

18. 7. envers is used of feeling, disposition ; revs of time and 

l)lace. 

,, 10. commune : almost the equivalent of the English 
‘ township ’ but it is better to ti'anslate it ‘ parish ’ here. 
A comitiune is a territorial division of France ad- 
ministered by a mayor and municipal council. The 
great communal charter of 14th December 17S9 said: 
Les citnjfcjis cotisithres sous le rappott dcs idations 
locales qui nalssent dc leur reuivwn dans les viUcs on 
dans certains arrondisscinciits du territoire des cam- 
pagnes forment dcs co/timuncs. France is divided into 
t‘iglity-six Departments, each Department into a certain 
number of arrondissements, each arrondissement into 
cantons and oacli canton into communes. 

,, 11. epeler= ‘spell.’ When $c, st, sp or sm come at the 

beginning of a foreign word, they are often preceded 
in French by an c, called prosthetic c, in order to 
facilitate their pronunciation. The s has disappeared 
in some cases, e.g. italic from Lat. stabula ; icn/e from 
Lat. scribe) c ; ipine from Lat. spinam ; in others it has 
been preserved (as esprit^ especCj esptace from Lat, 
spiritum^ spcciem and spatinm). This prosthetic f 
already existed m popular Latin as i. See Brachet and 
Toynbee, Historical French Grammar §§ 105, 236. 
un . . de plus, ‘another.’ The s of plus ought not 
to be pronounced except when it means ‘plus’ (-f) 
as cinq qdus deum=7 {plus^l. But the pronunciation 
varies among French people themselves ; for instance, 
some pronounce the s in plus que, ‘more than,’ in 
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order to (hstiiigmsh it from ik' . . plm ‘only 

. . . left’: % g. )ilus quc Ilciiie {‘jpluss)\mi ^ ‘li'fiL. ‘j}Ius 
quc deux fiancs {phi). 

18. 12. faites donner de rmstructlon k Louis * lit. ‘ cause 

some instruction to be given to Louis.’ Kote that tlio 
French use the active infinitive instead of the passive. 

5 33. tenait^: temr, ‘to hold.’ 

teni?' f>, ‘to cling to,’ ‘to be desirous of,’ ‘to be 
fond of.’ 

teiirr de^ ‘ to take after.’ 

j, 16. eut ^Tje : second form of the past conditional. 

„ 19. arrondir : verb fomied from roiulj an adjective. Hence 

it belongs to the second conjugation. See note, p. 4 
1. 24. 

„ 27. tout 4 Theure, ‘just now.’ 

„ 28. de la commune : why de instead of dans ? 

,, 29. paroissien, a Roman Catholic prayer-book. 

,, so. sert de : serdr, ‘to serve.’ 

servir de^ ‘to serve as,’ ‘ to do instead of.’ 
servtr d, ‘ to be used foi,’ ‘ to ]>e of use to.’ 

Ke servir a ricn and nc scrclr do rleu are botJi used in 
the sense of ‘ to be of no use.’ 

19. 12. avec cela . ., ‘nonsense ’ what rubbish ’ Itc give me 

satisfaction’’ ^ 

,, 13. r6vasser : -nsscr is heie an afils of depreciation. 

Translate ‘he spends his life in day-dreams about 
nothing at all. ’ 

„ 18. bcBufs : the /is not pronounced in hiufs and ccufs, ]>ut 

it IS in hictffzjxA ivuf. 

quatre cents : wdien does cent take the sign of the 
plural ? 

,, 19. lapaire: translate into French ‘this cloth co^ts five 

francs a yard.’ 

,, 20 ne se connait plus, ‘no longer has his wits aljout him.’ 

Coiinattre and verbs conjugated like it have a circum- 
flex accent when the t is followed by a t. 

,, 21. ca: emx>haticnse of that can hardly he translated. 

‘ That's not the way to behave \ ' Qa is only used in 
conversation as an abbreviation for cela. 
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19. 26. reprochez : in French goveiiib a dative; you 

reproach a fault to a person. In English you reproacli 
% perbon with a fault. 

,, 30. m’est avis : a shortened form of il oii'cst avis, lit. ‘it is 

the opinion to me/ i.e. ‘it ib my opinion.’ Cf. 
‘ methinks. ’ 

20. 5. ne sort ^ rien, ‘ is good for nothing ’ ; see note, p. 18 

1. 30. 

j, 6. que : note the use of qnc to avoid the repetition of a 
conjunction. Que is here used for quand. 

9. tenir des Iivres, ‘to keep your accounts properly.’ 

y; 11, que vous u© Fetes : in French the sentence after an 
affirmative comparative of superiority or inferiority 
always contains ne, which is not translated. When 
an adjective is understood in a sentence le always 
replaces it. Here ‘ you would be richer than you are 
(rich).’ 

5, 16. peut-dtre consentirais - j© : name other adverbs after 

which the order is inverted. 

,, 28. celle-ci remporta, ‘ the latter prevailed.’ 

21. 6. couramment : from what adjective is this adverb 

derived ^ Give the rule and the three exceptions. 

,, 10. quand nous eumes travaill^ . . : the past anterior 

is used after conjunctions of time instead of the plu- 
perfect, unless the action is habitual. 

,f 26. c© que j’avais, ‘ what w'as the matter wuth me.’ 

22 5. lendemain : in old French cndemaiii. The I is nothing 

hut the article, which in process of time w’as added 
to it. Cf. lierrc, *ivy,’ from Lat. hedera. 

,, 6. ©ut lieu : wffiy is this verb in the subjunctive ? 

,, 10. voie: derived from the Latin via, ‘a w^ay.’ Do- not 

confuse it with voix. Translate ‘which was seeking 
its vocation/ i.e. the way it ought to go. 

,, 12. n© savait : see note, p. 1 1. 7. 

,, 15. ©nvelopp© ; note the difference of spelling. 

,, 18. quinz© jours, ‘ a fortnight.’ Otliuit jours, 

5, 23. je menai de front: lit. ‘I led side by side/ ‘abreast,’ 

i.e. ‘I carried on at the same time or simultaneously.’ 

,, 28. ^ tout propos, ‘at every opportunity,’ ‘on every occa- 

sion,’ ‘constantly.’ 
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23, 8. gars: an old Freneli word meaning ‘I103’/ winch has 

been supplanted by its diminutive gar^oti. ^ 

13. davantage and ;^lus are sjmonyms ; but davmitage can 
only modify a verb, whereas ‘plus can also modify an 
adjective or adverb. Laiaatagc is never followed by 
dc or guc. 

5 5 19. paracbevees : the prefix sometimes has an intensive 

force in French, equivalent to the Latin per. In old 
French it was a separable prefix, whence the idiom dest 
par trap fort, ‘that is really too bad,’ instead of dest 
(top parfort. 

55 20. recevoir d’emblee, ‘to receive right off,’ ‘at the first 

try,’ ‘without any difficulty.’ 

5 22 sans en tirer parti, ‘ without obtaining any advantage 

fiom them.’ In English this iihrase would come better 
at the end of the sentence. 

23. acqmses : why feminine plural ? 

,, 24. Faculte: at the time of the Eevolution there were 
twenty universities in France, of which Fancy was one. 
Kapoleon 1. reorganised public education, dividing it 
into primary, secondary, and superior. The direction 
of the last he handed over to boards, winch wer«‘ called 
Faculties. The word may he rouglily translated heie 
‘University’ althougli the two are not equivalent, as 
a university has many faculties. 

24. 1. fair© ton droit, ‘to study law,’ ‘to read for the bar.’ ^ 

,, 4. quand tu les possederas . . : note this use of the 

future after a conjunction of time. 

,, 6. monsieur le curd, ‘Sir.’ 

„ 9. si should be used instead of oid after a negative in the 

preceding sentence. 

„ 13. n© goes with qid in the next line. 

5, 19. ou Ton decida d© : see notes, p. 5 11 4, 12. 

,, 20. les yeux rouges, ‘with red eyes.’ Kote the construction. 

5, 24. aleajacta est, ‘the die is cast,’ vords spoken by Caesar 
])efore crossing the Kuhicon, a small river dividing 
Italia from Gallia Gi^alpina. A law required every 
Roman general entering Italy from the north to dismiss 
his troops before crossing this stream. These words are 
now used on taking a hold course, after due reflexion. 

,, 26. li y a ©u queique tirag©, ‘ there was some difficulty.’ 
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24. yO. tu es redevable de ce succes, *you are indebted for 

Hence duqurl in the next line, after 
\'€rl€U(hle unden^tood, "for i\hat suc('.e».s ’ When re- 
i-pecnvely are doat, dvquel^ and dc qut used ^ 

25. 2. dites : dire^ myX fa ire hare des as the 2nd person 

plural eliding ot the present indicative ; and al/,ej', avoir^ 
etre and fcvuc have -ont in the 3rd person })lural of the 
same tense. 

,, d. au moment de la rentree, ‘at the beginning of the 
fchoiastic 303ar.’ All schools in France are shut during 
tlie months of August and September, and they re-open 
at the beginning of October and continue work until 
the end of July with short breaks at the Xew Year and 
Easter 

11. veste or resfon is a short jacket, wi habit is an evening 
dress coat. u)ir jaqitette a morning-coat, and wic rerlm- 
gotc a froek'CoaL This lastvord is derived from the 
English riding-coat. 

10. de quelle facon . . : note dc instead of dans, and cf. 

p. 26 1. 4 d uof 1017' tlhnii'. 

, 2j. le col haut et carre, ‘the high square -cut collar.’ 

Usually ‘the collar of a coat’ is translated hi collet, and 
Ic col is used for a ‘ shirt collar.’ What is le collier 

,, 24. redingote h la proprietaire, " imposing frock-coat ’ (like 

a landlord’s). What is understood after d la ? 

26. 4. d’une voix emue : see note, p. 25 1. 19. 

,, 5. puisses-tn posseder, ‘may you xiossess.’ Tliis is the 

subjunctive of wish, or optative, i.e. the construction is 
elliptical as the principal verb of wishing is understood, 
‘(Ivish that) you may possess.’ With this construc- 
tion the subject is always inverted. Cf. puissc-je la 
voir heureiisc ' 

,, 9. la diligence : before the days of railways, all travelling 

in France w as done either in one’s own carriage or in a 
diligence, a kind of large omnibus and post-ebaise com- 
bined. The front part, like a post-chaise, was called le 
coupe, and extra prices -were paid for riding in it The 
inside of the omnibus mrt was called VinUncur, and the 
outside Timperiale. These diligences are still seen in 
remote parts of France, e.g. Brittany. In i)ngland their 
place was taken by stage-coaches, 

F 
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26 12. mon acte de naissance, ‘ my birtli-certificate, ’ required* 

to attest the age ot a candidate on eiiteiiij§ a uni" 
%erhity. and betore certain exaiiiinatioiis. 

. 17. nanceenne: an adjecti\*e foimed from Xcniaj. Xote 

diat all adjectivcb in French begin with a small letter, 
e g Ata iciSLOii fta/iqcnsc^ ‘my Fiencli translation.' 
Tins rule is not followed when speaking of Zft llepuhJiqu.6 
F}ani'jns€ ; to write Francaisc heie with a small letter 
would denote the writer a person of royalist synipatliies. 

, 2k snivie de . . cf. accovipfdjnt dc^ precede de. 

,, 25. 'bureau de location, ‘the box-office,’ wdiere seats may 

be reserved for a performance ; in France an extra fee 
is usually charged for booking seats beforehand. 

,, 27. voyage* do not translate this by ‘ voyage.’ 

,, 28. une place de fauteuil de premier rang, ‘ a stall in the 

lioiit row.’ 

27. 2 je rentrai dans : see note, p. 11 1. 29. 

,, 3. mon manuel du baccalaureat, ‘my matriculation- 

guide.’ 

,, 4. peu au courant des usages, ' but little accustomed to 

the ways of society.’ 

,, 7. ^ ieur poste : distinguish hetw'cen and //c 

,, lo. foil * do not translate this by ‘ fool.’ 

,, 15 assister ‘ to be present at.’ alone moans ‘ tr^ 

assist,* but mdcr is more often used. Lrs if&sisfa/Us^ 
‘those present.’ 

„ 16. le point de mire : mire is literally a small knob placed 

at the end of a nfle-barrel to give accuracy to the aim, 
part of the ‘ sight.’ Hence Uqmut de time means ‘ the 
spot aimed at.’ 

,, 25. qu’il eut laisse . . : why tlic sulijunctive ’ 

28. 13. il s’agissait de mon art, ‘my art w'as concerned.’ 

,, 15. je n’ose dire : see note, p. 117. 

,, 17. s’en mela-t-il : the subject is often inverted when certain 

adverbs, of wffiich pmt-itre is one, occur as the lirst 
word of a sentence. Literally the phrase means ‘ pei - 
haps there mingled itself with it a feeling of vanity ’ : 
which may he rendercsl ‘perhaps a feeling of vanity 
had fcumetiiing to do with it.’ 

,, 19. 4 1’lnstant mSme : cf. p. 4 1. 8. 
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58. 21. ia cantatnce : iiTCgular feiiiiinne of clmnicur, oiil}" Ubcd 
of proies&ioual singer.-*, and even of them cliantcusc is 
• often used. See 35 1. 23. 

,, 24. lit diese mineur. ‘C sharp minor.’ This famous 

."onaia, po])iilaily known as the Mooiilbjht Honata^ is 
Op. 27, and vao entitled hy tlie composer, Sonata quasi 
uua fttuiasia, ‘Moonlight’ is a publishei’s addition, 
ih etLoven onh* gave sjiecial names to about fifteen of 
liis works Tins one was composed about the year 
ISOO and dedicated to the Countess Giulietta Gmcciardi, 
daughter of an Imperial Counsellor, who took lessons 
from Beethoven at the age of seventeen. A lomaiitic 
attachment is said to hai e &j)rung up between master 
and pupil ; he that as it may, she subsequently married 
Count Gallenberg. 

,, 25. le triste sosie : Sosie is a character in Moliero’s Amphi- 

tryoa, whose name has Iiecome proverbial to denote a 
man exactly resembling another. 

29 4. exalta : not ‘exalted.’ 

Ij. inome : dcrhed from oui/'=Lat. awdtVe. 

, , 20. mettre au fait de, ‘ to acquaint with. ’ 

,, 2S. servira^: see note, p. 18 1. 30. 

30. 4. Quand vous aniverez . . : see note, p. 24 1. 4. 

,, 16. Domino noir : the title of an opera comiquc by Auher, 

for which Scribe wrote the libretto. It was produced 
in 1837, and translated into English in 1841 under the 
title of the Blaok Louiinu. 

.. 20. ce lie laissait pas que de.., ‘wdiich did not fail to..’ 

,, 22. me hj|.tai-je : see note, p. 28 1. 17. Here the subject is 
inverted after aussi, ‘and so.’ 

,, 29. Opera-Oomique : one of the state-supported theatres in 
Paris : the difference between oqArtc (or (jrand opera) and 
opera comique is that the latter uses ordinary dialogue 
as well as recitative and song. 

31. 8. en homme, ‘like a man.’ ‘As’ or ‘like,’ followed by 

‘ a ’ and a noun, is translated by comrm if it means ‘ in 
the quality of.’ ‘in the character of’ ; but by en if it 
means ‘ with the feelings of. ’ 

,, 11. 4 1’linanimite des boules blanches : after an examina- 
tion each examiner placed in a voting-urn a wdiitc or a 
black hall — white for a pass, and black for a failure. 
Hence if all the balls were wdiite, the candidate had 
satisfied each one of the examiners. 
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31. 15. de la Bestauration : the time from the return of the - 

Houiboiis 111 3811 to Ihur fall in 18U0 {excluf|jrig the 
Ccnf-jLturs m 1815}. 

,, IS. c’est tin gaillard ferre sur les questions qu’on lui a 
posees: Ctdc frrrC sur quelque chose, ‘to know some- 
tiling thoioughly,’ ‘to he well up m something.’ i^ote 
that it IS wtroiig to say dci.iandcr Uiir queshoti for ‘ to 
ask a question ’ ; the con'ect phrase is : poser unc ques- 
tion or faire uac question See p. 44 1. 1. Deniandcr 
ufif question VvOuld mean ‘to ask /or a question.’ 

,, 27. sij’eusse echoue : see note, p. 12 1. 26. 

32. 2. e’en etait fait de, ‘ it was all over with.’ 

„ 5. je ne pus la partager: note this use of a redundant 

personal pronoun when the object is emphatically 
placed befoie the verb. 

,, 17. un mort, ‘a dead man, ‘a corpse.’ 
wic uiorie, ‘ a dead woman.’ 
la mort, ‘death.’ 

,, IS. ne te trouble pas ; cf. note, p. S 1. 27. 

, , 20. attrister : an e.vception to the rule quoted in note, p. 4 

1. 24. 

33. 1. pourvoira : two coraxmunds of %oir, pnuivoir and pit- 

Toir, do not form theu futures like the -sinq'le veri*. 
And je pourvus is the jiast definite oipourvoir. 

5 , 10. mener de front : see note, p. 22 1. 23. ^ 

,, 14. en I’avenir: the definite article is not, as a lule, used 

after en, except in a few expressions, avS en Voir, ea Van, 
en Vlmvncur, en Valseace de, 

16. dtudiant en droit de denxi^me annee, ‘a law-student 
in Ills second year.’ Kotc the omission of the indefinite 
article in apjiosition. 

34. 4. le quartler Latin is on the south bank of the Seine. 

It was long known as VUniirrsite and still retains its 
jiosition as the learned district, embracing the Sorboime 
or Unirersity, the Institute of France (including 
VAcademie Franqaise), and many jiublic schools and 
colleges for si>ecial s/udies. ‘The earliest overflow of 
Paris was from the lie de la Cite to the Eive Gauche. 
The reason for this overflow is clear. The city was situ- 
ated on a small island near the head of navigation ; it 
guarded the passage of the Seine by a double bridge. 
Katuraily, ho^vever, when all civilibation lay to the 
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soutli, as the to\vn Legan to grow, it spread southward, 
tow aids iioiiie, Lyons, Arlt^s, Ximes, and the Ruinaii 
culture. To the noith at that time lay only compuia- 
tive harharism — the Britono and the Germaiib ; or 
later, the English, the IRornians, and the Teutonic 
hordes. Hence, from a \eiy early <late, Paris ran 
southward along the road to B,oine ’ Grant Allen). 

34. 5. ru,e Cujas runs from the Boulevard St-3Iichel, past the 

Ecole de Droit to the Place dii Pantheon, and is thus 
in the centre of the Qixartier Latin 

, 7. carre, ‘ landing ’ ; more usually imhet'. 

,, 9. vingt-cinq francs = £1 . A ready w’ay of reckoning 

Erench money is to recollect that 100 francs =£4. 

5 15. nos repas au cachet : many restaurants in Paris give 
a reduction to regular customeis. These huy vso many 
tickets from the proprietor at a redueeil price, and give 
one iij) every time they have a meal. 

, 26. c’est dommage, ‘ it is a pity (you can’t wear it).’ 

jbonppeland© : notice that 7b is never pronounced in 
Freneh ; hut that in some words the h is treated as 
a vowel, in otiiers as a consonant. These latter are not 
many, and it is well to learn the most important by 
heart, as it is a serious fault wlien talking French to 
permit liauon befoir one of tlie.se words. Houi^jidcmd e 
IS one of iliem. See p. 35 1. 1 . 

35. 20. la Lucia: note the occasional use of the article befoie 

the names of great D'autairiees.’ 

,, 22. surPheure, ‘ this very minute.’ 
veuillez, ‘ ]»e so good as.’ 

,, 26. dtes-vous . . : translate into French ‘how long have 
you been learning FreinOi '' ’ 

,, 29. je craignais qiie . . : note the use of 91 c and the sub- 
junctive after verbs of fearing. The vie, however, is 
omitted w'hen the juiucipal sentence is not affirmative. 

36. 2. foyer : here the green-room or actors’ common-room. 

also h used foi the crush-room 01 saloon for the 
audience iii a theatre 

,, 9. il n© s’y trouvait personne nc s*y trouvaiL 

,, 16. ru,e Montaigne: a street leading from the Champs- 
Elysees to the rue du Faubourg St-Honor(*, in the 
fashionable (piarter of Paris. Hote that rue is not 
spelt With a capital letter- 
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36. 25. Tin habitue dii boulevard, a Parisian who makes a 

point of going regiilaily to the Boibleianls every day, 
to meet his triends m a cafe and to leaiu thC nevs ot 
the day. Say ‘a man of the world,’ ‘a \Tealthy idler.’ 

37. S. du : see note, p. 16 1. 25. 

5 , 21. sacbez-le bien, monsieur, et tenez-vous-le pour dit, 
‘mmd yon recollect that, sir, and don’t forget.’ 

,, 26. dut paraitre, ‘must have appealed.’ Cf. note, p. 14 
1. 23. 

,, 27. un franc eclat de rire, ‘a hearty burst of laughter.’ 
lYhat is the literal meaning of eclat ^ 

,, 29. grand enfant, ‘big baby.’ 

38. 1. que madame dtait servie, ‘that dinner was ready.’ 

A .'^ervant on announcing dinner saya, : Madcnne td 
senie. 

,, 10. je vais vous faire donner . . vos entrees, ‘I vill see 
that you have fiee admission.’ 

,, 23, la pendule : vhat is the dilferenee between nne pendulc 
ami unc hurluac'^ Translate le ■ihindalc. See note, 
p. 15 1. 20. 

39. G. en grandeur naturelle. ‘life-size.’ 

,, 24. soixantaine . see note. p. 3 1. 21. 

40. 1. la senate opera 81 : this is in E flat and was entitled 

Lcs adoHLC^ I absence et h tetoar by the eomposei liiiu- 
self. It was dedicated, May 4, lb09, to the xVichdukt^ 
Rudoli>h, his pupil See Introduction. 

,, 9. trouble: not ‘trouble.’ 

,, 13. mon moi, ‘my ego,’ ‘my owui self.’ 

,, 15. professeurs : here used in the sense in w'hieh w’e use 
‘professor’ in Englisli. See secoml note, p. 3 1. 11. 

Conservatoire : the Conserudoirc de et de 

iMclamattoti is situated in the me dii Faubourg 
Poihsonniere. It w'as founded in 1784 for the purpose 
of training singers and aetoib for the national stage. 
The stall’ of teachers numliers over 70, many of them 
famous actors and composers, and the pujuls 600 The 
latter are admitted by competitive examination, which 
is very severe, and pay no fees. Students who do not 
receive a prize within tw'O years have to leave ; but 
tho.se w^ho wdn a iirst prize have a right to an engage- 
ment at one of the state-aided theatres : the Opera, 
the Theatre Franeais, the Odmn, etc. 
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40. 19. c’est . . : note tlie redundant use of cr before tire 

preceded liy cc qtdj ce que, 

,, 2vS>ce dont : do liter ib folloveed hych; hence instead 
of qi'C. 

41. 7. moms que je ne I’aurais souhaite : .^e»‘ note, p. 20 

1 . 11 . 

,, 11. me Monsieur -le- Prince : a street in the Qimrtier 

Latin, ruiimug from the Boulevard St -Michel to tlie 
Carrefoiir de 1 Odeon 

,, 16. vers lesquelles I’entrainaient . . : the subject of this 

verb ])eing of great length is placed after it. Cf. note, 
p. 12 1. 2U. 

,, 2‘3. seance: lit. Lsession ’ or ‘sitting’; the word comes 

from the defective verb seoi}\ ‘to sit,’ ‘to be seated* 
(Lat. Sidere), from which s'asseoir is derived. 

,, 2t. quelque chose d’mteressant : note (1) the use of de, 

(2) the gender of the adjective. 

42. 11. ne laissa pas que de : see note, p. 30 1. 20. 

,, 22. assistants : what is the French for the English word 
‘assistant’'’ See note, p. 27 3. 15. 

43. 5. I’espace : the only word in -ace that is masculine (Lat. 

spattimi), 

,, 10. en propre, ‘of my own right.’ See second note, jk 7 

1. 29. 

,, 28 que deviendra-t-elle . ? cf. qye sont devenus iiies Uvres ? 

‘ what has be<.ome of niy hooks ' ’ 

44. 11. mu: the circumtlex accent disappears in the feminine 

and in the plural. 

,, 13. je ne dormis pas de la nuit, ‘I did not sleep all 

night. ’ 

,, 16. profondement : for the accent cf. aveugUment, com- 

hiodeiiieut, coianiuntuuat, etc. 

,, 21. la revolution de Pevner brought about the fall of 

Louis-Philip 2 >e and the proclamation of tlie Republic. 

45. G. de deux jours Tun, ‘every other day.* Tons les deax^ 

jours is also used in the same sense. 

,, 11. les fatales journees . . : after the flight of Louis- 

P]iili})pe, the Republic on the motion of Louis Blanc 
issued a decree promising to provide work for every 
man ; and national w'orkshoxis were opened wdiirdi gave 
employment to over 100,000 men. But in »rniie ISIS, 
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they were been to be too burdensome to the State ; 
consequently it ■v\a<3 lesolTed to close them. A decree 
oidering a portion of tlie workers to be enrolled m the 
army led to a revolt in the East End of Pans. The 
iJovermuent declared the town to be in a state of siege 
and appointed General Cavaignae as Ditdator. Four 
days’ barricade-fighting followed, and the artisans did 
not yield until the last barricade in tlie Faubouig 
Sfc- Antoine had been btomied Tlie workshops i\ere 
absolutely closed on July 3. 

45. 24. que j’eizsse recue : note the subjunctive aft<:ir a term of 

exclusiveness as Ic .seiri, ritniqite. 

,, 25. la liuitame : see note, p. 3 1. 21. 

,, 29. fut : why is this in the subj'unctive mood ? 

46. 3. aller : note that in French there is no preposition after 

ulhi' as tiiere is in English. Cf. p. 39 i. 1, and 1. 8 of 
this page. 

, , 4. annoncais : when do verbs ending in -cc/* take a cedilla 

,, 16. Madame est-elle malade? ‘ is your mistress ill ^ ’ 

,, 20. e’est que . * the fact is my mistress is not at home.’ 

,, 2i. que j’avais fait rester : the past pjarticiple fait is 

always iu\anable vhen followed hy an infiniti\(i. 

47. 1. Tentrde des artistes, ' the stage-dooi.’ 

,, 3. contrdle : after taking a ticket in a French theatre, it 

has to be pieseiiled to the cont/'olfiirs oi inspectors, 
whose duty it is to take liouglit tickets, and verity 
complimentary tickets. 

4. jo u’ai plus mes entries, riiiy free admission has been 
cancelled.’ 

,, 12. ouvreuse . the woman in a French theatre who shoivs 

you to your seat. As a class, they have a reputation 
for rajiacity. 

,, 19. tutoyant : tutoiji'r means to use iiL and te instead of 

rvas. See note, p. 6 1 19. Here translate ‘using 

“thou” for the first time.’ 

48. 4. se trouver mal, ‘to faint’ 

6. d’autant plus, ‘ all the more. ’ 

, , 8. est maride depuis huit jours : a very common idiom 

in French is to use a primaij tense vith where 

111 English an historical tense is used, e.g. il est ici 
Jepi/is (hiijs heunSj ‘he has been here for the last two 
hours/ 
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f8. 13. avant qu’on puisse . : uotf^ that tlie temporal con- 

jiincrioiis acant qiie^ eti attcmlauf qiie and jusqiut ee qite 
•require the suhjnnctiv'e. 

„ IS. je I’ignore : account for this ledundant use of the 
pronoun /r, already explained in the notes. 

49. 5. grand jour, ‘ broad daylight, ’ 

,, 11. je m’lmaginais bien : hun is here used for emphasis, 

and must not be translated ‘ well.’ 

,, 20. actuellement : how would you ti an slate ‘actually’ 

into French 

Charenton is a suburb of Pans at the confluence of the 
Seine and Marne. It is chiefly known for its lunatic 
asylum which was built in 1830. 

,, 2i. maladi© du cceur, ‘heait- disease.’ Distinguish fa I 

It ml au Gt£ur^ ‘ I feel sick.’ 

60. 15. c© qu’il faut ©viter ; see note, p. 11 1 26. 

19. pavilion is used in many senses, heie of an isolated 
huilding in tlie grounds of a mansion , it can also he 
‘a wing of a huildiiig’ or ‘a naval flag.’ 

, 25. decider . ‘to induce,’ ‘to persuade.’ See note, 

p. 5 1. 12. 

,, 30. sansqu’il fit : name other conjunctions always followed 

by thS subjunctive. 

61. 9. d© plus en plus : translate into French ‘the w’ater was 

getting deeper and deeper.’ 

,, 21. je sautai 4 bas de : lit. ‘I jumped down fi om,’ i e. 

‘ I jumped out of.’ 

,, 30. les vitres : ntre is the doublet of m/'/r, both coming 

from Lat. i drum. 

62. 12. genie : one of the few w'ords in c mute preceded by a 

vowel tlut are maseulme. Cf. mcmdie, 
trcqdieCf initsw. 
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J maudire hm ss m the Fits Fart, maudissant and the farms derived fiom it. 






1 Fronoimce faisant cnid its deiivatiu’s faisons, etc., as if spelt ft'=iaiit, fesoiis, etc. 
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VOCABULARY 

A'^ofe.—This Vocabulary’ ^ives the pnmary and ordinary meanings of words, 
and therefore does not in eveiy case supply the best word to be used in 
ti aiiblation. 

abandon (!’), m , ‘abandonment,’ » achever, ‘to finidi’ 

* carelessiiesb ’ | acqnerii' (irr \.), ‘to acqniie ’ 

abandoniier, ‘ to a]>aiidou’ ; acquis, see acrp/Cnr 
abord (d’), ‘at first’ . j acquitter, ‘to discharge,’ ‘fullil’ 

absent, ‘ absent ’ j acte (!’), jn ^ *act,’ ‘document,’ 

absolu, ‘absolute ’ ' ‘certificate’ 

absoiument (adv.), ‘ absolutely ’ < — dt? ‘butli-certificate ’ 

accabler, ‘to overw-helm’ | acteur (F), ‘actor’ 

accent (!’}, ?//., ‘accent,’ ‘tone’ | action (F), /., ‘action’ 
accentue, ‘accentuated,’ ‘marked’ i actuellement (adv.), ‘at present,’ 
accepter, ‘ to accept ’ ! ‘ at tins moment ’ 

afjc^s (F), m., ‘fit ’ ’ adieu (F), //?., ‘farewell’ 

accessoire (F), w , ‘accessory . adjoindre (in. v., see jouidre), 

accompagner, ‘ to accompany ’ ; ‘to give as an assistant ’ 
accomplir, ‘to accomplish,' ‘per- ; admettre (irr. v., see 7neUre), ‘to 

form ’ j admit ’ 

accord iF), /y?., ‘ agreement,’ ' admis, see 

‘ clioi'd ’ adonner (s’), ‘ to devote one’s self 

accorder, ‘ to grant ’ to ’ 

accouder (s’), ‘to rest on one’s adorer, to adore’ 

elbows ’ adresser, ‘ to address/ ‘ make ’ 

accoutrer, ‘to dress out,’ ‘iig affaiblir, ‘ to w^eaken ’ 

out’ j affaire (F), /., ‘aliair,* ‘business,’ 

accueil (F), , ‘ reception/ ‘ wel- | ^ matter ’ 

come’ ' afifectueusement fadv.), ‘affec- 

accueilli, see aecimlltr tionately’ 

accueillir (irr. V.), ‘ to receive ’ affiche (F), ‘bill,’ ‘advertise- 
accuser, ‘ to accuse ’ nient ’ 

achat (F), wi , purchase’ affirmer, ‘to assert/ ‘state’ 
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affi*exix, ‘terrible,’ ‘dreadful’ 
afin de, * 111 ordei to ’ 
age {!’), M., ‘ age ’ 

4ge, ‘aged,’ ‘old’ 
agenouiUer (s’), ‘ to kneel down 
agir, ‘ to act ' 

il s'o jf-suit de, see note, p. 23 1, 13 
agiter, ‘ to agitate ’ 
agronomie (I’j,/., ‘ agricultme ’ 
aider, ‘ to help ’ 
aiguillon (T), //^.,‘ a goad ’ 
aille, see alkr 
ailleurs, ‘elsewhere’ 
d’~, * besides ’ 

aimabie, ‘amiable.’ ‘kind’ 
aimer, ‘to love,’ ‘like’ 
amsi, ‘thus,’ ‘so’ 
air (!’), in., ‘appearance ’ 
aise (!’}, J., ‘ ease ’ 

Lt I ' — , ‘at ease,’ ‘ at our ease’ 
ajouter, ‘to add’ 
alarms (T), / , * alarm ’ 
alienation (!’), ‘msaiiity,’ 
‘ lunacy ’ 

aliene (T), //?., ‘lunatic,’ ‘mad 
pel sou ’ 

alieniste {!*}, //<., ‘physician for 
lunatics, ’ ‘doctor who studies 
mental diseases ’ 
aliai, allais, see nller 
allee (!’), /, ‘walk,’ ‘path,’ 
‘ avenue ’ 

alleger, ‘ to lighten,’ ‘ relieve ’ 
Allemagne (!’), /., ‘ Germany ’ 
allemand (atij.), * German ’ 
aller (iir. v.), ‘to go ’ 
deih — , ‘ to go au ay ’ 
aliens, vsee aikr 
allumer, ‘ to light ’ 
ambition (!’), /, ‘ ambition ’ 

4me (I’),/’., ‘soul,’ ‘mind’ 
amener, ‘ to lead ’ 
ami (!’), ?//,, ‘ iriend ’ 
amical (adj.), ‘ luendly ’ 
amiti© (T), r., ‘friendship’ 
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I amour (!’), u., ‘love ’ 

I amour " propre (1’), m, ‘seH- 
i love,’ ‘ vanity,’ ‘ coigieit ’ 

I an (1’), M., ‘ ) ear ’ 

I analogie (T),/., ‘ analogy ’ 

I ancien (fern, ancienne), ‘ old,’ 
' ‘ former ’ 

j ange (!’), m., ‘ angel ’ 
j angoisse (1’), ‘ anguish ’ 

I animer, ‘ to animate ’ 
annee (1’), ‘ year ’ 

annonce (1’), y., ‘ announcement,’ 
‘ notice ’ 

annoncer, ‘ to announce ’ 
anxiete (1’ j, / , ‘ anxiety ’ 
apercevoir, ‘ to perceive ’ 
appartement (!’), ui., ‘suite of 
rooms ’ 

appartenir fni. v., see teulr), 
‘ to Ijelong ’ 

! appartienne, see cq)})arfenii 
appartint, see npimtcnn' 
appel (!’), m , ‘call,’ ‘appeal ’ 

I appeler, ‘ to call ’ 

; appesantir, ‘ to weigh down ’ 

, applaudir, ‘ to applaud ’ 
j applaudissement {!*), m,, ‘ap- 
I plause ’ 

appliQuer, ‘ to apply ’ 
appreciation (!’), ‘ valuation,’ 

'• ‘ estimate,’ ‘ eoiument’ 

apprendrai, see uirpicadrc 
apprendre (irr. v., see pren- 
dre), ‘to leaiii,’ ‘discover,’ 

‘ hear ’ 

apprenne, see apprendre 
apprimes, see apprendre 
appris, see np^urmlre 
approcher, ‘ to approach ’ 
approprier, ‘to appropiiate,’ 

‘ adapt * 

appui (I’), wi., ‘support,’ ‘pro- 
tection ’ 

appuyer, ‘ to support,’ ‘ back up,’ 

‘ second ’ 

aptitude (1’), /., ‘ aptitude,’ ‘gift ’ 
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archet (F), ‘Low,’ ‘fiuFdc- 
» stick’ 

argent 5?2., ‘.-ilver,’ ‘monej ’ 
armee, see amar 
armoire iV), ‘ wnrflrolie ’ 
arrangement (Fj, w., ‘arrange- 
iiieiit,’ ‘agreement’ 
arranger, ‘ to arrange ’ 
arreter, ‘ to stop ’ 
arrivee |.F\, J, ‘arrival,’ ‘en- 
trance ’ 


attirer. Ho attiaer, "win 
attitude (F), ‘ attiturle,’ ‘pos- 
ture ’ 

attrait (F), m , * attraction,’ 

‘•charm,’ Haste’ 
attraper, Ho catch,’ Heacli’ 
attribuer, Ho attribute.’ ‘ascribe’ 
attrister, “ to sadden,’ ‘ grieic ’ 
aube {!’),/., ‘davn’ 
aucun, ‘any,’ ‘no,’ ‘none’ 
augmenter, ‘ to iiici ease ’ 


arriver, ‘ to arrive ’ 
arrondir, ‘to lound off,’ ‘ev- 
teiifl,’ ‘ increase ’ 
art (F), in. , ‘ art ’ 
asile (F j, /. , ‘ asylum, ’ ‘ retreat ’ 
aspect (F), in., ‘aspect,’ ‘view’ 
asseoir (s’) (iit. vF/, Ho sit 
down ’ 

assez (adv.), ‘enough,’ Haiily’ 
assidument fadv.), ‘assiduously,’ 

‘ diligently ’ 
assis, see s'a&seoir 
assister, ‘ to assist ’ 

— a, ‘to be present at ’ 

assurement, ‘ assuredly,’ ‘ cer- 
tainly ’ 

^surer, ‘to assui'e,’ ‘encourage,’ 

‘ assert ’ 

attacber, ‘to fasten,’ ‘connect’ 

F — , Ho attach oiieS self’ 
attaquer, ‘to attack,’ ‘begin’ 
attarder, ‘ to delay ’ 

F — , ‘ to stay late ’ 

atteindre f'lrr. v., see emindre), 

‘ to reach, ’ ‘ attack, ’ ‘ seize ’ 
atteiut, see atteindre 
attenant, ‘ next to ’ 1 

attendre, ‘to wait for,’ ‘expect,’ ! 

‘hope lor’ | 

attendrir, ‘to affect,’ ‘move to 
pity’ 

attention (F), /., ‘attention,’ 

‘ notice ’ 

attentivement, ‘ attentively ’ 


, aujourd’hm, ‘ to-day 
aupr^s de, ‘ near ’ 
aussi, (1) ‘aIso,’(2)(in comparison) 
‘as,’ (3) (coiij.) ‘therefore,’ ‘ as ’ 
aussitot, ‘ immediately ’ 
autant, ‘ as much ’ 
automne (F), m., ‘ autumn ’ 
autour de, ‘ around ’ 
autre, ‘other’ 
autrefois, ‘ iormerly ’ 
avant, ‘ before ’ (of time) 
avec (prep.), ‘with’ 
i avenir (F), ?«., ‘future’ 
avis (F), in., ‘opinion,’ ‘advice’ 
avoir (irr. v.), ‘ to have ’ 

— raison, Ho be light’ 

— tort, ‘to be wrong’ 

avouer, ‘to a\o\v,’ ‘confess’ 

baccalaur^at (le), ‘ bachelor’s 
(legi’ee ’ 

bacbelier (le), ‘ bachelor ’ 
bagage (le), ‘luggage’ 
baiser, ‘ to kiss ’ 
baisser, ‘ to lower ’ 
balbutier, ‘ to stammer ’ 
balcon (le), ‘balcony’ 
ballade (la), ‘ballad,’ ‘song’ 
balustrade (la), ‘balustiade’ 
banc (le), ‘bench,’ ‘seat’ 
banquette (la), ‘ seat,’ ‘ lounge ’ 
beau, bel (fern, belle), ‘beautiful,’ 
‘handsome,’ ‘tine’ 
beaucoup de, ‘much,’ ‘many’ 
beautd (la), ‘ beauty ’ 
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b3mrj ‘to bless’ | 

besogne (la), ‘work,' ‘tasl: j 

besoin (le), ‘ want^’ ‘ need ’ i 

b^te (le), * foolish fellow ’ | 

b^te (adj.), ‘foolish,’ ‘common-! 

place ’ i 

betise (la), Stupidity,’ -folly’ ; 

bientot, - soon’ ; 

bienveiilance da), ‘ kindness ’ 
bienvenue (la), ‘ welcome ’ 
billet (le), ‘letter,’ ‘note,’ ‘ticket’ j 
bis, ‘t\%ice’ , \tMfs) ‘encore’ (over 
again) 

bl&mer, ‘to blame,’ i-eprove’ 
blanc (fem. blanche), ‘ white ’ 
blesser, ‘ to wound ’ 
bleu, ‘blue’ 
bc8uf(iej, 'ox’ 
bois (le), - wood ’ 
bon (fem. bonne), ‘good’ 
bonheur (le), ‘happiness ’ 
bonjour (le), ‘good-day’ 
bonnet (le), ‘ cap ’ 
bont4 (la), ‘kimlness’ 
bomer, ‘to limit,’ ‘restrict’ 
botte(la), ‘boot,’ ‘truss’ (of hay) 
boudoir (le), ‘ boudoir ’ 
bougie (la), ‘candle* 
boule (la), ‘ ball,’ ‘ vote ’ , see 
note, p. 31 1. 11 

boulevard (le), ‘bouleiard’. see 
note, p. 36 L 25 j 

bouleverser, ‘to upset,’ ‘destroy’ | 
bourdouner, ‘ to buzz ’ ' 

bourg(le), ‘small town,' -village’ i 
bourse (la), ‘purse’ j 

bout (le), * end ’ 
bras (le), ‘ arm ’ 

braver, ‘ to face,’ ‘ <lefy ’ * 

brillammeat, ‘ brilliantly ’ 
brillant, ‘brilliant,' ‘splendid,’ 
‘gorgeous’ 

briser, ‘ to break through ’ 
brochure (la), ‘pamphlet’ 
bruit (le), ‘noise,’ ‘rumour’ 
bruyant (adj.), ‘noisy,’ ‘loud’ 


bureau ( I c j , ‘ u riti ng - table, 

‘desk’ 

buste (le), ‘bust,’ ‘^mad and 
shoulders ’ 

cachet (k), ‘seal,’ ‘ticket’ 
‘stamp,’ ‘mark’ ; see note, 
p. 31 1. 15 

cadavr© fie), ‘corpse’ 
cafe (le), ‘coffee ’ 
cahier (le), ‘exercise-book,’ ‘note- 
book ’ 

caisse (la), ‘case,’ ‘cash-box’ 
calepin (le), ‘note-book,’ ‘memor- 
andum-book ’ 
calm© (adj ), * calm ’ 
calme (lej, ‘calmness,’ ‘quiet’ 
camarade (le or la), ‘comrade,’ 
‘ friend ’ 

campagne (la), ‘ country ’ 
c In ‘m the country,’ ‘into the 
countiy ’ 

cantatne© (la) (irr. fem. of 
climiUnr\ ‘professional singer’ 
captiver, ‘to captivate,’ ‘hold’ 
car (coiy.), ‘for’ 
caraetbre (le), ‘cliaracter,’ ‘dis- 
position,’ ‘nature’ ^ 

caract^riser, ‘to characterise,’ 
‘ distinguisli ’ 

carr4 (adj.), ‘square,’ ‘bold,’ 
‘ straightforward ’ 
carrd (le), ‘ square,’ ‘ landing ’ (of 
a house) 

carrement, ‘ straightforwaidly,’ 
‘ lirmly, ’ ‘ outright ’ 
carrier© (la), ‘ career ’ 
carriole (la), ‘chaise,’ ‘trap’ 
cart© (la), ‘card,’ ‘map’ 

%im — £?c insife, ‘a Msitmg-card ’ 
carton (le), ‘cardboard,’ ‘card’ 
cas (le), ‘case ’ 

tons la, — , ‘ m any case ’ 
easier (le), ‘ set of pigeon-holes ’ 
f't ‘a music cabmet,’ 

‘ a canterbury ’ 
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causer, ‘talk ’ 

Ce, cet Hem, cette), ‘tins,’ ‘that’ 
ceans, ‘ m tins house ’ ; 

^ee note, p, l‘J 1. "1% 
ceci, ‘tins, ‘thi<lieie’ 
cela, ’that,’ *■ that theie ’ 
cel^bre, ‘ celebrated,’ ‘iaiiioiis ' 
celebnte (las ‘celebrity’ 
celub ‘that one,' ‘he’ 
cent, ‘hundred, 
cependant, ‘still,’ ‘however’ 
cercle(lej, ‘circle, ‘club,’ ‘society’ 
certain, ‘certain’ 
certainement, ‘ certainly,’ ‘ as- 
suredly,’ ‘of eoiirsti’ 
certes (adv.), ‘most assuredly’ 
cerveau (le), ‘ brain ’ 
cesse (la), ‘ ceasing ’ 
sans-—, ‘unceasingly/ ‘continually’ 

cesser, ‘to cease,' ‘stop’ 
chacun, ‘ each one ’ 
cbaise (la), ‘ chair ’ 
chambre (la), ‘room ’ 
champ (le), ‘ field ’ 
changement (le), ‘ change ’ 
chanson (la), ‘ song ’ 
chanter, ‘ to sing ’ 
tshanteur (le), ‘singei ’ 
chaque, ‘each’ 
charmer, ‘to charm,’ ‘delight’ 
charrette (la), ‘ cart ’ 
charrue (la), ‘ plough ’ 
ch&teau (le), ‘castle,’ ‘country- 
house ’ 

chef (le), ‘chief’ 
h — iVorehehti e, ‘ musical conductor ’ * 
cheminee (la), ‘chinmey-piece,’ 
‘mantelpiece ’ 

Cher (fem. chere), ‘dear’ 
chercher, ‘to seek,’ ‘look for’ 
ch4ri (adj ), ‘belo\ed,’ ‘cherished ’ 
chevet (le), ‘bolster,’ ‘head’ (of 
abed) 

Chez, ‘at to the Ikuusc of’ 
choisir, ‘ to choose ’ i 
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chrysalide tin ), ‘ ehiysali^ ' 
ciel (le). ‘hea\en.’ ‘sky’ 
cimeti^re (le), ‘ctmeteiy’ 
cmq, ‘ fi\ e ’ 

cn’constance ( la t, ‘ cn cun i - 

stance ’ 

circulaire, * cn culnr ' 
cite (hi,t, ‘cit},' ‘to\,it 
Clair, ‘clear,’ ‘bright’ 
gns — , • light giey ’ 
clavier (le), ‘keyboard ' 
clientele (la), ‘practice* |i>f a 
doctor) 

cloche (la), ‘bell’ 
cocher (le), ‘dri\er,’ ‘ coachman ’ 
coBur (le), ‘ heait ’ 
coififer, ‘to dress the haii,' ‘put 
on the head of ’ 
coin (le), ‘corner’ 
col (le), ‘collar’ 

collaborateur (le), ‘collaborator,’ 
‘ assistant ’ 

collogue (le), ‘ colleague’ 
coller, ‘ to paste,’ ‘ put close to ’ 
colline (la), ‘ hill ’ 
combattre, ‘to tight against* 
combler, ‘ to heap,’ ‘ overwhelm ’ 
comique, ‘comic’ 
comme, ‘as,’ ‘like’ 
commencer, ‘ to begin ’ 
comment, ‘how’ 
commenter, ‘to comment on,’ 
‘ criticise ’ 

commissionnaire (le), ‘ mes- 

senger ’ 

commode, ‘ convenient ’ 
commodite (la), ‘ convenience,’ 
‘ comfort ’ 

commune (la), ‘parish’; see note, 

p. 18 1. 10 

compagnie (la), ‘company,’ ‘as- 
sociation ’ 

complet (fem. complete), ‘ com- 
plete,’ ‘whole,’ ‘perfect’ 
compl^tement (adv.), ‘com- 
pletely,* ‘entirely ’ 




completer. Mu finish ’ 
compositeur |lu), ‘composer’ 
comprendre (nr. cadre] 

Mo uuderMamt * 
comprit, see pr*‘tuhe 
compte (le), ‘ account,’ ‘ leckon 

iiig ’ 


console (la), ‘ pier-table ’ 
consoiei’, ‘to console,’ ‘comfort;’ 

‘ sootbe ’ ^ 

constater, Mo ascertain,’ ‘re- 
mark,’ Miotice ’ 
coiisterner, ‘ to dismay ’ 
constituer, ‘ to constitute * 


rend If' — (Jf\ 'to give an account ol ’ 
compter, Mo onuiit/ ‘leekoii’ 
concernant, ‘ concerning,’ ‘ in 
reference to ' 

concerner, Mo relate to,’ ‘be 
coneernwl witk ’ 

concierge (le), ‘porter,’ ‘gate- 
keeper ’ 

conduire (irr. v.), ‘to conduct,’ 
‘ lead ’ 

conduisait, see cthidiuie 
condmte (la), ‘conduct,’ ‘be- 


consulter, ‘ to consult,’ ‘ take 
advice ’ 

contact (le), ‘contact,’ ‘associa- 
I tion ’ 

j contenait, see conteair 
I contemr (irr. v., see tenir), ‘ to 
contain ’ 

I continuer, ‘ to continue,’ 'go on ’ 
contraindre (irr. v.,seecmf/nf?’e), 
‘to compiel,’ ‘constrain’ 
contrams, see coaitcUndre 
contraire (adp), ‘contrary’ 


baviour,’ ‘steadiness ’ | an Mn the contrary’ 


confectionner, ‘ to make ’ 
conference (la), ‘ coiilerence,’ 
‘ meeting ’ 

confler, ‘ to entrust ’ 
confirmer, ‘to stiengthen/ ‘con- 
tirm ’ 

confondre, ‘to confound,’ ‘nnv,’ 
‘ confuse ’ 

conformity (la), ‘conformity,’ 
‘ agreement ’ 

confrere (le), ‘iellov,’ ‘colleague’ 
confus, ‘ confused,’ ‘ embarrassed’ 
congedier, ‘to dismiss,’ ‘send 
away ’ 

conjoncture (la), ‘ coniuiicture,’ 
‘ situation ’ 

connaitre (irr. v.), ‘to know,’ 
‘ be acquainted wutli ’ 
connus, see couaaUre 
consacrer, ‘to consecrate,’ ‘de- 
vote ’ 

conseiller. Mo advise ’ 
consentir. Mo consent,’ agree,’ 
‘yield’ 

considerer, ‘ to look at ’ 
consister, ‘ to consist ’ 


contraster, ‘ to contrast ’ 
contre, ‘against’ 
contredit (le), ‘contradiction’ 
.'CHS — , ‘ niiquestionably ’ 

contre-point (le), ‘counterpoint ’ 
controle (le), ‘control,’ ‘eon- 
trnller’s office ’ ^ 

convamcre (irr v., see nnucre}, 
‘ to convince ’ 

convaincu, see amwJnrre 
convenablement, ‘ suitably ’ 
convenir (irr v, see vemr), Mo 
agree ’ 

j convenu, see convenir 
converger, ‘ to converge ’ 

I convertir, ‘ to convert ’ 

I conviendrait, see mavemr 
1 convient, see eo7i.renir 
, cote (la), ‘bill,’ ‘.slope ’ , see note, 

I p.1‘21. ir> 
j coton (le), ‘ cotton ’ 

I couch er (se), ‘to lie down,’ ‘go 
I to bed ’ 

I coulisses (Ics), /., ‘wings’ (of a 
' theatre), * behind the scenes ’ 
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conp (leK ‘htroke,' 

• ‘knock,’ ‘ tkrust, ‘i)ull ’ 
tin — ih’’ ‘ a natlge ’ 

vn — (C'pt, * a ]>ite ’ 
i(n — f/ ‘a first attempt’ 
an — ih ' ‘a 

UJL — ih= i) (he, *a fini'slnng strode ’ 
Uii — ih-’ warn, 'd tetiolve/ ‘a 

Midden attack ’ 

Kf/ — ,/(• 'a master-sttokc ’ 

ud — miiiitc, ‘a cut-np afiair’ 
fifi — ‘a glance,’ ‘view’ 
vti — t!f phd, ‘a kick ’ 
nn — dp ^onnetie, ‘a pull of the hell ’ 
(, ‘ for eerlaiii,’ -inthoiit fail ’ 

invfa—^ ‘suddenly’ 
tnut d'mi — , ‘ all at once ’ 

couplet (le), ‘ stanza,’ ‘ song ’ 
couramment, ‘fluently,’ ‘readily ’ 
courant (le), * course ’ 
courir (irr. v ), ‘to run ’ 
cours (k‘), ‘course,’ ‘lectures,’ 
‘ classes ’ 

coums, see annir 
couter, ‘ to cost ’ 

(vf(t€ tint co/itt\ ‘ cctsl "wliat it may ’ 
coutume, ‘custom,’ ‘lialut’ 
dc — , ‘ usual ’ 

couvercle (le), ‘cover,’ ‘lid ’ 
convert, see cutwrir 
couvrir (irr. \ . }^ ‘to cover ’ 
<S*aignais, see ctaindra 
craindre (in. v.), ‘to fear ’ 
crainte (la), ‘fear.’ ‘apprehension’ 
craquer, ‘ to creak ’ 
creance (la), ‘ credit ’ 

Uttre de — , ‘ ci edentials ’ 
cri fie), ‘cry,’ ‘shout’ 
crier, ‘to cry,' ‘cry out,’ ‘ exclaim ’ 
croire (irr. v.), ‘ to helieve ’ 
crois, See croiie 
croisee (la), ‘ window ’ 
croit, see croire 
croyais, .see crou'e 
cru, see enure 
cruellemeut, ‘cruelly’ 
crus, see croire 

cuitivateur (le), ‘farmer,’ ‘cul- 
tivator ’ 


j cur© (le), ‘parish priest,’ ‘parson,' 
I * vicar ’ 

j curieux(fem. curieuse), ‘cuiious,’ 
I ‘ mqui&iti\ e ’ 

daigner, - to deign,’ ‘eon<lesecn<r 
danger (le), ‘dangei,’ ‘peiil’ 
j dans, ‘in,’ ‘into ’ 
j dater, ‘to <late,’ ‘reckon’ 

' davantage, ‘inoie,’ ‘iurthei ’ 
debout, ‘npiight,’ ‘standing’ 

I debusquer, ‘to dislodge,’ ‘drive 
I out ’ 

1 debut (le), ‘ heginniiig,’ ‘start,’ 
i ‘ fir.st appearance ’ 

, debutant (le), ‘ beginner ’ 

! decharger, ‘ to unload ’ 
decider, ‘to decide,’ ‘.settle,’ ‘de- 
teriinne, ’ ‘ lake a resolution ’ 
decliner, ‘ to decline, ‘go through ’ 

I decourageant, * disco uragmg,’ 

; ‘ disheartening ’ 

; decouragement (le), ‘ desjtond- 
ency ’ 

ddcouvrir (irr. v., see coimir), 
j ‘ to discover ’ 

I decrire (irr. v., .see t'enre), ‘to de- 
' .scribe ’ 

1 dedans (adv ), ‘inside,’ ‘into it’ 
i defait, ‘discomposed,’ ‘dejected,’ 

‘ pale ’ 

[deference (la), ‘ lespect,’ ‘defer- 
I ence ’ 

degre (le), ‘degree,’ ‘step,’ ‘.stage ’ 
degringoler, ‘to jump down,’ 

‘ tumble dou n ’ 

dehors (adv.), ‘outside,’ ‘out’ 
dej;^, ‘ alreadj 

* dejeuner (le), ‘breakfast,’ ‘lunch 
eon ’ 

del4 (au), ‘ beyond ’ 
delabre, ‘in a rumou.s state,’ 
‘lumed ’ 

delicieux (fem. dehcieiise), ‘de- 
licioiLS,’ ‘ delightful ’ 
j delivrer, ‘ to deliver,’ ‘ hand over’ 
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demain, ‘ to-niorrow ’ 
demander, ‘ to ask ’ 
demarche (la), ‘pro- 

cepdiii;^ ’ 

demeurer, ‘to leinam/ ‘stop,' 

‘ stand,’ ‘ dwell,’ ‘ live ’ 
demi (afl].), ‘ hall ’ 
depart (le), ‘depfiiture,’ ‘starting’ 
departir (se) de, ‘to give up,’ 
‘ depart trora ’ 

depayser, ‘to lake out of oiie’a 
element,’ ‘ bewilder ’ 
depense (la), ‘expense,’ ‘ex- 
penditure ’ 

depiter, ‘ to vex,’ ‘put out’ 
depuis ( prep ), ‘ since, ’ ‘ aftei , ’ 
‘ for tlie last ’ 

ddr^glement (le), ‘irregularity,’ 
‘ disorder ’ 

dernier (fern, deinipre), ‘last’ 
derri^re (prep, and adv ), ‘ be- 
hind, ’ ‘ after ’ 

desert (ad].), ‘deserted.* ‘empty’ 
desespere, ‘desperate,’ ‘despair- 
iiig,’ ‘despondent’ 
desespoir (le), ‘ despair ’ 
designer, ‘to indicate,’ ‘point out’ 
desinteressement (le), ‘dihin- 
terestedness ’ 

desir (le), ‘ de&ire,’ • wish ’ 
ddsirer, ‘ to desire,’ * wish ’ 
ddsireux (fem. desireuse), ‘de- 
sirous,’ ‘ anxious ’ 
ddsoBTivrement (le), ‘want of 
employment,’ * want of some- 
thing to do ’ 

ddsole, ‘desolate,’ ‘disconsolate,' 
* grieved ’ 

dessus (adv.), ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ 

‘ above ’ 

destination (la), ‘object,’ ‘use’ 
destinde (la), ‘destiny,’ ‘fate’ 
detacher, ‘to detach,’ ‘loosen,’ 
‘ take away ’ 
deuil (le), ‘ mourning ’ 
deux, ‘tivo’ 


I deuxi^me, ‘ second ’ 

1 devant (piep.), ‘lielbre,’ ‘ in front 

‘ oO 

1 devenir (in. ’v., see ‘to 

' hecome,’ ‘grow’ 

' devenue, see fJeirttir 
' deviendra, see chmn) 
devienne, see cletfulr 
! devmssiez, see ckicdir 
• devint, see devenir 
devoir (irr. v.), ‘ to owe ’ 

I devorer, ‘ to devour ’ 

I ddvouer, ‘ to demote ’ 

I diflferemment (adv. ), ‘ differ- 

! ently ’ 

j difficile, ‘ difficult ’ 

! digne, ‘ w'ortliy ’ 
j diligence (la), ‘stage-coach ’ 
diner, ‘ to dine ’ 
dire (irr. v.), ‘to say,’ ‘ tell ’ 
directeur (le), ‘manager,’ ‘prin- 
cipal ’ 

sows — , ' sub - manager/ ‘ assistant 
manager/ ‘ secundin command ’ 
dinger, ‘to direct,’ ‘send’ 
disant, see dm 

disconvenir (in. \., see renn'), 
‘ to deny ’ 

diSCOurs (le), * speech ’ 
disiez, see dire 
dissonnance (la), ‘discord ’ 
distmgud, ‘ distinguished ’ 
dites, see dire 
divan (le), ‘divan/ “sofa’ 
dix-sept, ‘seventeen ’ 
doctorat (le), ‘ doctor’s degree ’ 
doigt (le), ‘ finger ’ 
domaine (le), ‘estate,’ ‘property ’ 
domestique (le or la), ‘ servant ’ 
dominer, ‘to rule/ ‘overlook 
‘ command a view of ’ 
dommage (le), ‘injury,’ ‘wrong, 
‘pity’ 

done, ‘consequently,’ ‘then’ 
donner, ‘ to give ’ 
dont, ‘ of which,’ ‘ whose ’ 
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dormir, ‘to &li‘ep ' 
dos (le), ‘ ])fiek ’ 
dose I la j. ‘sljare.* -pioportion’ 
doucemJnt, ‘gently’ 
doner, " to endow, ' gilt 
douleur da,*, ‘ijajn,’ ‘gi.ef,’ 
‘sonov. 

douter, ‘ to doiiLt ' 
doux (fern, douce), ‘ sweet, ‘ 

‘ gentle ’ 

dresser, ' to erect,’ ' prick up ’ 

droit fie), * law ’ 

droit, ‘ straight ’ 

duqiiel, see 

durete (la), ‘ hardness ’ 

ebauche fl’), sketch, ‘out- 
line ’ 

eblouir, ‘ to dazzle 
eebapper, ‘to escaj)e 
ecbec (T), w, ‘■check' ‘defeat,’ 
' i ail lire ’ 

dchouer, ‘ to run aground,' * fail ’ 
eclairer, ‘to light’ ‘hghr up,’ 

‘ ill iiin mate ’ 

eclat (1'), wL, ‘splendour,’ ‘bril- 
liance ’ 

eclater, ‘ to shiver,’ ‘ burst fortli ’ 
toipser, ‘ to eclipse ’ 


i egai, ‘equal ’ 
j eglise (I’;,./.-. ‘oLurch 
I elancer, ‘ to daii; ’ 
s’ — , ‘ 1o stait, ‘msh ’ 

' elegant, ‘elegant,’ ‘fashionable 
. elementaire, ‘ elementray ’ 

I eleve (!’), or /, ‘pupil, 

I ‘ student ’ 

j eloge (!’), h\ , ‘i*raise, ‘paiiegync 
I eloigner (s’), ‘to <lepait,’ ‘go 
: away ’ 

I embarras (I’j, /w., ‘encumbrance,’ 
j ‘ confusion ’ 

; embarrasser, ‘ to mconvenience,’ 
1 ‘ perplex ’ 

i emblee (d’), ‘at the hrst onset,’ 
‘right off’ 

I eminent, ‘ eminent ’ 

‘ emmener, ‘to take or lead away ’ 

' emonvoir firr v., see mt*vvovt\ 
‘to be moved by emotion ’ 

I emparer fs')de, ‘to seize,’ ‘take 
1 possession oi ’ 

I emplir (s’), ‘to fill’ 
emploi (1’), ‘employment,’ 
‘ situation,’ ‘ post ’ 
employe (!’), //n, ‘official,’ ‘at- 
, tendant ’ 

emporter, * to carry away ’ 


s'—, ‘to disappeai,’ ‘steal array’ 
ecorcher, ‘to rub the bark olF,’ 
‘ murder ’ (a language) 
ecouler (s’), ‘to slip away,’ 
‘ elapse ’ 

ecouter, ‘ to listen ’ 
eerier (vs’), ‘ to cry out.’ ‘ exclaim ’ 
ecrire (irr. v ), ‘ to write ’ 
dcrit'ur© (1’ ), /I , ‘ writing ’ 
dcrivaient, see krite 
dcrivit, see imre. 

©ffet (!’),/, ‘ effect ’ 
f« — , ‘in fact,’ ‘indeed’ 

©ffrayer, ‘ to frighten ’ 
effiroi (!’), irn, ‘fright,’ ‘terror,’ 
‘ fear ’ 


' T — , ‘ to 1)1 e\ ail,’ ‘ tniunph ’ 
empreindre (irr. v., see cnun(h'e\ 
‘ to iiiiprmt,’ ‘ stamp ’ 
emu, see emourou' 

, encore fadv.), ‘again,’ ‘yet,’ ‘still’ 
j enconrager, ‘ to encourage,’ 

‘ cheer ’ 

endormir (s’) (in. v., see f/or- 
'/;?/>), ‘ to fall asleep ’ 
endosser, ‘ to put ou,’ * don ’ 

' endroit (!’), w., ‘place,’ ‘spot ’ 

! ©nergique, ‘ energetic ’ 

' enfant (!’), m. or/, ‘child’ 
enfermer, ‘ to shut up ’ 
enfoncer, ‘ to sink,’ ‘ bury ’ 
engager, ‘to engage,’ ‘advise,’ 
‘urge/ ‘invite’ 




enj amber, ‘tu bebtridt;,’ ‘jump ! epronver, *to trj,’ "experience,’ 
over’ 1 ‘undergo’ 

eiyouement{r),//i., "playfulneh'^,’ errer, ‘ to wander ’ ^ 

‘liveliness’ j escalier (!’), ‘staircase’ 

enlever, ‘ to take away,’ ‘remote’ i espac© (!’), ?/?., ‘space’ 
ennui (1’), //n, ‘ irkhornenebS,’ i esperer, ‘ to hope ’ 

‘ aiinov’anee ’ i ©spoir (I’), ‘ hope ’ 

enseignement (I’), m , ‘iiibtruc' esprit (1’), w., ‘spirit,’ ‘inmd,’ 
tion,’ ‘education ’ ; ‘wit’ 

©useigner, * to teacli ’ ; ©ssayer, ‘ to tiy ’ 

ensemble, ‘togethei’ | etablir, ‘to establish,’ ‘appoint,’ 

ensuite, ‘afterwards’ - ‘settle’ 

entendre, ‘to hear,’ ‘ h^ten,’ J etabiissement (!’), m, ‘estab- 
‘ iinderstaml ’ j li&hment,’ ‘institution ’ 

hicv enfendu, ‘of course,’ -that is j etager (s’), ‘to rise above one 
understood’ I another,’ ‘be placed in tiers one 

entbousiaste, ‘ enthusiastic ’ | above the oilier ’ 

entier (fern, entiere), ‘ entire,’ i etendre (s’), *to extend,’ ‘spread,’ 
‘whole’ j ‘ be stretched ’ 


entourer, ‘ to surround ’ ' ^temel, ‘ eternal ’ 

©n trainer, ‘to carry away,’ ‘lead ©tinceler, ‘to sparkle,’ ‘flash’ 
away’ etonnant, ‘astonishing,’ ‘wonder- 

©ntre, ‘ between,’ ‘ among ’ ful ’ 

entre-b&ill©, ‘ajar,’ ‘half-open’ etonnement (1’), ni., ‘astuindi- 
©ntrer, * to enter ’ inent ’ 

entrevoir (irr. v., see if nr), ‘to ©toimer, ‘ to astonish ’ 
see partly,’ ‘ get a glimpse ot ’ ©trange, ‘ strange ’ 
entrevue (1’), /., ‘mtenne-w,’ ©trangle, ‘‘‘^tumgled, clicked’ 

‘ meeting ’ etre (iir. v.), ‘ to be ’ 

envabir, ‘ to invade,’ ‘ seize upon ’ etre (!’), m., ‘ being,’ ‘ creature ’ 
©nveloppe (!’), /, ‘envelope,’ 4tud© (F), /, ‘study.’ ‘sketch,’ 
‘ shell ’ ‘ sur\ ey ’ 

©nvers, ‘towanls’ ^tudiant (1’), m., ‘student’ 

environ, ‘ about ’ etudier, ‘ to study ’ 

©nvoler (s’ ), ‘to fly aw ay,’ ‘ vanish ’ dvanouir (s’ ), ‘ to laml ’ 
envoyer (iiT. v.), ‘ to send ’ eveiller (s’), ‘to awake,’ ‘wake up’ 

dpanouissement (!’), ju., ‘open - 1 evenement (!’), /i?., ‘event ’ 
ing,’ ‘ expansion ’ I evidemment, ‘ evidently ’ 

epargn© (I’),/, ‘saving’ | eviter, ‘to avoid ’ 

dpeler, ‘ to spell’ j evocation (F), /., ‘evocation,’ 

dpoque (F), /., ‘epoch,’ ‘time,’ i ‘raising up’ 

‘penod’ I evoquer, ‘to conjure,’ ‘raise,’ 

©pouvante (F), /., ‘ fright, | * call up ’ 

‘terror’ [exactitude (!’),/., ‘exactness,’ 

dpreuve (!’),/., ‘trial,’ ‘ordeal,’ ' ‘accuracy,’ ‘punctuality’ 

‘ exaiuination ’ j exaltation (F), /., ‘ excitement ’ 
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exalter, no excite,’ ‘irdlame ’ 
examen {!’), m , " exaniination 
examiner, ‘to examme,’ ‘«xru- 

tiiiise ’ 

exc^s (1’), ???., ‘ excels ’ 

" , ‘ejcessnely 

excitant (!’), w , ‘ btimiilant ' 
exclnsivement, ‘ exclnsi^ ely 
excuser, ‘ to excuse ’ 
exercer, ‘to exercise,’ ‘practise’ 
exlialer, ‘to exhale,' ‘ breathe ’ 
exister, ‘ to exist ’ 
expiation (!’), /., ^ atonement ' 
expier, ‘to exjnate,’ ‘atone for’ 
expliQuer, ' to explain ’ 
exprimer, ‘to express,’ ‘utter,’ 

‘ declare ’ 

extase (!’),/., ‘ ecstasy,’ ‘rapture,’ 

‘ trance ’ 

extreme, ‘ extreme,’ ‘ utmost ’ 

facade (la), ‘front,’ ‘facade’ 
face (la), ‘face,’ ‘front’ 
eth — dr, ‘ iu fioiit of’ 
f^clad, ‘sorry,’ ‘angry’ 

(7/c — (Ip, . ‘to bo S(jrry fctr ’ 

Hca — conf t a . , ‘ to be angi y itli ’ 
facile, ‘ easy ’ 

!k9on (la), ‘ making,’ ‘ make ’ ; see 
note, p. 14 I. 21 

faculte (la), ‘faculty,’ ‘ninversity’ 
faible, ‘ feeble,’ ‘ weak ’ 
faineant (le), ‘ do-nothing,’ ‘ lazy 
fellow ’ 

faire (irr v.), ‘to make,’ ‘do,’ 

‘ play ’ 

faisais, see/t^iVc 
faisant, sce/do‘c 
faiseur (le), ‘maker,’ ‘pushing 
man,’ ‘ quack ’ I 

fait, see faire I 

tout if — , ‘ quite ’ i 

fait (le), ‘ fact ’ 

au — , ‘ m fact/ ‘ really/ ‘ after all ’ 
fallait, Betfidlolr j 

falloir (irr. v.), ‘to be necessary’ | 


faliut, FitefoIIocr 
famille (la), ‘family 
fatal, ‘ fatal ’ 
fatalement, ‘ fatally ’ 
faudrait, btufailuh 
fauteml (le), ‘ armchair ’ 

' — iJ'ot cJid'-ti c, ‘ stall ’ (i ii a tlieoh c ch ) 

'i faveur (la), ‘ favour ’ 

' feindre (nr. v,, see ciatncire), ‘to 
pretend ’ 

j feliciter, ‘ to congratulate ’ 

' femme (la), ‘ woman,’ ‘ wife ’ 

I fendre, ‘ to split ’ 
j fenetre (la), ‘ windo-w ’ 
fer (le), ‘ iron ’ 
feral, sue faire 
feriez, see fn/r 

. ferre, ‘bound with iron,’ ‘versed,’ 

! ‘skilled,’ ‘thoroughly acquainted 
I (with) ’ 

I femllet (le), ‘leaf’ (of a hook) 

; fevrier (le), ‘ February ’ 

' fiancee (la), ‘hetrothed,’ ‘engaged’ 
j fier (fern, here), ‘proud ’ 

I fille (la), ‘girl,’ ‘daughter’ 
finalement, ‘ finally ’ 
fit, see faire 
fixe, ‘ fixed,’ ‘legnlar ’ 
fixer, ‘to fix,’ ‘fasten,’ ‘look 
steadfastly at ’ 
flatter, ‘ to flatter ’ 
flot (le), ‘ww’e,’ ‘terieiit’ 
foi (la), ‘ faith ’ 

' fom (le), ‘ hay ’ 

, fois (la), ‘time’ 

I d lit — , ‘ at onee/ ‘ at the =aine tune ’ 
folie (la), ‘madness,’ ‘lunacy’ 
fonction (la), ‘function,’ ‘duties’ 
fond (le), ‘ end,’ ‘ foundation ’ 

(fit — , ‘ m the luaiii,* ‘at heart ’ 
forain, * foreign,’ ‘ ti a veiling,’ 

‘ itinerant ’ 

force (la), ‘strength,’ ‘pow'ei,’ 

‘ loititiide ’ 

forcer, ‘to eonj])eI,’ ‘oblige,’ 

‘ impel ’ 
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formellement, ‘ foritmllv,' ‘rt.- 
plieith,’ ‘htrictly’ 
formuler, ‘to formulate/ ‘ espresss ’ 
fort {adj.;, ‘strong/ ‘vigorous/ 
‘ violent ’ 

fort (adv ), ‘ \ ery ' 
forfcement, ‘ strongly ’ 
fortune (la), ‘fprtune, ‘luck/ 
‘prosperit} ’ 
foil Ifolle), ‘mad’ 
fonle (la), ‘crowd’ 
fourche (la), ‘fork/ ‘pitchfork 
foumir, *tn furnisli/ ‘afford’ 
foyer (le), ‘liearth/ ‘green-room/ 
‘ criihL-room ’ 
franc (le), ‘ franc ’ 
franc ), ‘ frank,’ ‘ hearty ’ 
firanchir, ^ to leap over, ’ ‘ pass over ’ 
frapper, ‘to stiike, ‘impress,’ 
‘ move ’ 

fren4sie (la), ‘frenzy/ ‘madness’ 
froid, ‘cold/ ‘Idele^'s’ 
froidement, ‘coldly,’ gravely’ 
front (le), ‘ forehead/ ‘bro^\ ’ 
cU — ‘ rbrea'T=t/ ‘at the same time ’ 
frotter, ‘to rub,’ ‘polish ’ 
frou-frou (le), ‘iiistle ’ 
fumer, ‘to smoke’ 
fureur (la), ‘lr.r\,’ ‘madiicn',’ 
furieux (adj.), ‘fuuoiis,’ ‘laviug,’ 
‘ impetuous ’ 

gag-ner, ‘to gam/ ‘obtain,’ 
‘reach/ ‘airne at ’ 
gaillard (le ), ‘ fedlow ’ 
garcon, (le), ‘bo>,’ 'vaiter/ 

‘ bachelor ’ 

gaP9onm6re (la), ‘ bachelor’s 

(Quarters ’ 

garde (k), ‘guard,’ ‘watch,’ 
* L'harge ’ 

( mire — - , ‘ to take caiv ‘ 
gardien (le\ ‘guardian/ ‘keeper’ 
gars (le), ‘boy/ ‘lad’ 
gater, ‘ to spoil ’ 
gausser (sc), ‘tojeei/ ‘chaff’ 


gemir, ‘to groan ’ 
gener, ‘to embarrass/ ‘annoy 
generalement (adv. ), ‘generally, 
‘usually ’ 

I genereux(iem gi'mereuse), ‘gene- 
i rolls ’ 

generosite (la), ‘generosity 
genie (le !, ‘ geiims ’ 
genre fie), ‘kind/ ‘manner/ 
, ‘shle’ 

! gest© (le), ‘gesture/ ‘sign’ 
j glisser, ‘to slip,’ ‘slide’ 

; gout (le), ‘ taste ’ 
j grdce (la), ‘grace,’ ‘favour’ 

I — d, ‘ thanks to ’ 

I gracieux (ieni. gracieuse), ‘graci- 
ous,’ ‘kind’ 

gradin (le), ‘bench,’ ‘tier’ 
grand, ‘great,’ ‘tall’ 
grandeur (la), ‘ size ’ 

I grandiose, ‘ grand ’ 

' grange (la), ‘baiu ’ 

1 gratuitement (ad\ 1, ‘ gi'atis,’ 

; ‘ for noth mg ’ 

I grille da), ‘railing ’ 

Igris, ‘grey’ 

gros (fern, grosse) (adj j, ‘big,’ 

■ ‘buik>’ 

, gi’oupe (le), ‘gToujb 
, guere !adv. wnth m ), ‘not mucli,’ 

1 ‘fecureih 

guerir, ‘to cure/ ‘heal’ 

^ guenson fU), ‘cure,’ ‘recovery’ 

iiabiller, ‘to dress,’ ‘clothe’ 
habitation (!’),/, ‘dw’elling’ 
habiter, ‘ to mhabit ’ 
habituellemeni; (adv ), ‘usually’ 
harmonie fla\ ‘harmony’ 

, hasard (le), ‘ t liance/ ‘ hazard ’ 
Mter f/i asp.), ‘to hasten,’ ‘hurry’ 

' laaur (adj.Ji asp.), ‘high,’ ‘raised/ 
‘loud ’ 

tnut — , ‘ out loud ’ 

hebetement (F), /., ‘ stupidity/ 

‘ stupefaction ’ 
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Iielas (inter] •. ‘nli 
hesitation (!’),/., ‘hesitation’ 
heure il’l y, ‘hour,’ ‘time,’ 
‘o’clock 

ibi^t u r— , ‘ xjre&ently, ‘just now ’ 

henreux ( iem. heureu<ie ), ‘ happy’ 
Mstoire (T y’ , ‘ history,’ ‘ story ’ 
hocher \h asp ), ‘to shake’ 
l 2 onn©ur(rj, >d , ‘honour,’ ‘credit’ 
honteux (fern, honteuse) (adj., h 
asp.)» ‘ ''haijieful,’ ‘scandalous’ 
hopital (i’), m , ‘hospital’ 
horizon (!’), vi , ‘hoiizon’ 
horriblement (adr.), ‘hoirihly,’ 
‘ dreadfully ’ 

hors, ‘heyoiid,’ ‘beside ’ 
hospice (I’h ///., ‘hospital’ 
hote (!’), //o, ‘host,’ ‘guest’ 
hotel (!’), /lo, ‘hotel,’ ‘mansion’ 
houppelande (la, li asp ), ‘over- 
coat,’ ‘frock-coat’ 
huit (adj., h as]> ), ‘ eight ’ 
huitaine (la, li asx). ), ‘about eiglit,’ 
‘ week ’ 

humain {adj ), ‘ humari,’ ‘hu- 
mane ’ 

hypertrophie (!’), /, ‘hyper- 
atrophy,’ ‘ enlargement ’ 

ici, ‘here’ 

idee (!’), /,, ‘i<lea,’ ‘sketch ’ 
identique, ‘ identical ’ 
idiosyncrasi© (!’), ‘ idiosyn- 

crasy ’ 

ignorant, ‘ignorant’ 
ignorer, ‘ to be ignorant of,’ ‘ be 
unacquainted with ’ 
illustration d’), y’, ‘ illustration,’ 
‘ celebrity ’ 

illustre, ‘illustrious,’ ‘famous’ 
imagin©r(s’), ‘to imagine,’ ‘fancy.’ 
‘ suppose ^ 


imperieux (fem. irnpcuieii-e i, ‘ ur- 
gent ’ 

imphquer, ‘ to imply ' 

' imporcunit© j , ‘impor- 
tunity ’ 

Impressionner, *to impress,’ 
‘ make au impression u]>oii ’ 
imprevu, * iiuloreNeen ’ 
improviser, ‘to improvise,’ ‘ ex- 
tern jjorise ’ 

impuissance (I’p y*. , * pow ei less- 
ness ’ 

impunement, ‘with mipunity’ 
lacarner (s’j. ‘to become in- 
carnate ’ 

inciiner (s’), ‘to bend,’ ‘bovr’ 
incommensurable, ‘ incomiuen 
surable ’ 

inconnu, ‘ unknown ’ 
indicible, ‘ unspeakable ’ 
indigent (1 ), y/o, ‘poor ])erson ’ 
indiquer, ‘ to show,’ ‘ point out ’ 
indiscretion (1’), /., ‘imperti- 
nence, ’ ‘ hbei ty ' 

inexplicable (atlj.p ‘ inexplic- 
able ’ 

infiddle, ‘unfaithful,’ ‘inaccurate ’ 
informe, ‘ sliajieless ’ 
infortun© (1’}, jh., ‘unfortunate 
person ’ 

infraction (1’),/., ‘breach’ 
ingrat (!’), m., ‘ungrateful person’ 
inintelHgible, ‘ imintelhgible ’ 
imtiation ‘initiation* 

inn©, ‘innate,’ ‘inborn’ 
mopinement, ‘ suddenly ’ 
inoul' (adj ), ‘nnheard-of,’ ‘extra- 
ordinary ’ 

inquiet (fern, inqiiiete) (adj.), ‘un- 
easy,’ ‘anxious’ 
inquidtud© (!’), /., ‘ anxiety ’ 
inscrire (irr. v, see err ire), ‘to 
msciibe,’ ‘enter’ 


immaculd, ‘ spotless ’ i inspirer, ‘ to inspire,’ ‘ prompt ’ 

immddiatement, ‘immediately’ | installer (s’), ‘to settle,’ ‘settle 
immense, ‘immense ’ i one’s self,’ ‘set one’s self up ’ 
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intelligence (1’},.;'., ‘intelligtiiice,’ 

^ understanding ’ 

intelligent, ‘intelhgent,’ ‘shrewd’ 
interdire (irr. v, see dire\ *to 
forbid ’ 

interdit, see interdire 
interesser (s’), ‘to interest one’s 
self,’ take an interest (in) ’ 
inter^t (1’), /«., ‘interest,’ ‘ad- 
vantage, ’ ‘ concern ’ 
interlocuteur (1’), /n, ‘inter- 
locutor ’ 

intermMe (!’), w., ‘interlude,’ 

‘ entr’acte ’ 

interne (I’), m., ‘house-surgeon’ 
interpreter, ‘ to interpret,’ ‘ren- 
der ’ 

interrogateur (adj.), ’ question- 
ing’ 

interrompre, ‘ to interrupt ’ 
intervention {!’), ‘interven- 
tion ’ 

incimid4 'frightene<l,’ ^ nervous ’ 
introducteur (!’), m., •mtioducer’ 
introduire (irr. v., see eonclHire), 

‘ to introduce ’ 
introdmsit, see introduue 
inutilement, ‘uselessly’ 
involontairement, ‘ involun- 
tarily ’ 

irai, see alhr 
ironique, ‘ironic’ 
irriter, ‘ to irritate ’ 

jamais, ‘ever’; with ‘never’ 
janvier (le), ‘ January ’ 
jardin (le), ■ garden ’ 
jeter, ‘to throw,’ ‘cast’ 
jen (le), ‘plaj%’ ‘execution’ 
jetine, ‘ young ’ 
jeunesse (la), ‘youth’ 
joie (la), ‘,]oy’ 
joignit, ^ktej>dadre 
joindre (irr. see cnUudre), ‘to 
j'oui ’ 

joli, ‘prett\ ’ 


Beethoven 

joneher, ‘to strew,’ ‘heap’ 

I j oner, ‘to play’ 
jouir, ‘to enjoy ’ 
jouissance (la), ‘enjuynient ’ 
jour (le), ‘ day ’ 

journee (la), ‘da}’-,’ ‘day’s w'ork’ 
juoiier, ‘ to perch ’ 
juger, ‘to judge ’ 
juillet (le), ‘ July ’ 
juin (le), ‘June’ 

jusque, jusqu’4 (prep.), ‘to,’ 
‘until,’ ‘as far as’ 

: Jiisqu’it ce qiie (conj ), ‘ until ’ 
justice (la), ‘justice’ 

1^, ‘ there ’ 

— has, ‘ down there, * ‘ over there ’ 
laid, ‘ugly’ 

laisser, ‘ to leave,’ ‘ allow ’ 
langue (la), * language ’ 
larme (la), ‘ tear ’ 
leger (fem.k%ere), ‘light,’ ‘slight 
leg^rement, ‘lightlj ’ 
lendemain (le), ‘next day’ 
lequel (fein. laquellel, ‘who,’ 
‘ which ’ 

lettre (la), ‘ letter ’ 
leur, ‘their ’ 
lever, ‘to raise,’ ‘lift’ 

sr * to get up ’ 
l^vre (la), ‘ lip ’ 
librement, ‘freely’ 
lien (le), ‘ bond,’ ‘ band ’ 
lieu (le), ‘place’ 
limiter, ‘to limit,’ ‘stmt’ 
iinge (le), ‘linen ’ 
lire (irr. v.), ‘ to read ’ 
lisais, see liir 
lit (le), ‘bed’ 
livi'e (le), ‘book ’ 
location (la), ‘letting,’ ‘hiring’ 

7)timxi( de — , ‘ box-office ' 
loge (la), ‘lodge,’ ‘dressing-room ’ 
loin (adv.), ‘far’ 
loisir (le), ‘leisure’ 
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long" (feni. longiie) (atlj.), ‘long’ 
long-temps (aclv.), ‘long,’ ‘a long 
time ’ ^ 

, ‘ for a long time, ’ ‘ long ago ’ 
lorsque, ‘\\lien’ 
lourdement, ^heavily’ 
lucide, ‘lucid,’ ‘isensible’ 
lueur (la), ‘light,’ ‘gleam’ 
iumi^re (iaj, ‘light’ 
lus, see lire 

lustre (le), ‘lustre,’ ‘gloss’ 

lutte (la), ‘ struggle ’ 

luxe (ie), ‘luxuiy,’ ‘splendour’ 

madame, ‘madam,’ ‘lady’ 
maestro (le), ‘master,’ ‘composer’ 
magistralement, ‘ in a masterly 
way ’ 

maigrir, ‘ to grow thm ’ 
main (la), ‘ hand ’ 
maintenant, ‘now’ 
mais (coii].)j ‘hut ’ 
maison (la), ‘house’ 

— d'nhvn cbte, ‘ madhouse ’ 

maltre (le), ‘master’ 
mal (le), ‘ evil,’ ‘ illness ’ 
mal (adv.), ‘hadly ’ 
nfalade, ‘ill,’ ‘sick’ 
maladie (la), ‘ illness ’ 
maladresse (la), ‘ clumsiness,’ 
‘ stupnlity ’ 

malheureusement, ‘unhappily ’ 
malheureux (fem. malheureiise), 

‘ unhappy ’ 

maltraiter, ‘to ill-treat’ 
manage (le), ‘ndmg-school,’ ‘trick’ 
manie (la), ‘madness,’ ‘mania’ 
mani^re (la), ‘ manner,’ ‘ way ’ 
d sa — , ‘ in lus own way ’ 
mannequin (le), ‘ dummy,’ 

‘ fribhler ’ 

manquer, ‘to fail,’ ‘lack’ 
manuel (le), ‘manual,’ ‘hand- 
book’ 

manuscrit (le), ‘ manuscript ’ 


marbre (le), ‘ marble ’ 
marcber, ‘to walk ’ 
mari (le), ‘husband ’ 
marier (se), ‘ to marry ’ 
marquer, ‘ to mark ’ 
massif (le), ‘solid mass,’ ‘clump ’ 
matiere (la), ‘matter’ 
en — c7f', ‘ with refei enee to ‘ 
matin (le), ‘morning’ 
mechant, ‘vicked,’ ‘spiteful’ 
meconnaissable, ‘ unrecognis- 
able ’ 

m^content, ‘ discontented ’ 
medecin (le), ‘doctor’ 
medical, ‘ medical ’ 
mediocrement, ‘ moderately,’ 
‘but little ’ 

medium (le), ‘ medium ’ 
meilleur, ‘better’ 
melancolique, ‘ melancholic,’ 
‘ sad ’ 

m^lodie (la), ‘ melody ’ 
meme (adj ), ‘same,’ ‘very’ 

la — cJio<ir, ‘ the same thing ’ 
la clio'ie — , ‘the very thing’ 

m6me (adv.), ‘even,’ ‘likewise’ 
memoire (la), ‘memory’ 
menetrier (le), ‘ fiddler ’ 
mensuellement (adi . ), ‘monthly’ 
mental (adj.), ‘mental’ 
mentir (irr. v., see d&imi?), ‘to 
lie ’ 

mepriser, ‘ to despise ’ 
m^re (la), ‘ mother ’ 
merveille (la), ‘ wonder ’ 
a—, ‘ wonderfully well,’ ‘admirably’ 
merveilleux (fem. mervexlleuse), 
‘marvellous ’ 

mesure (la), ‘measure,’ ‘propor- 
tion,’ ‘capacity’ 
mettait, see mettre 
mettre (irr, v.), ‘to put’ 
meubler, ‘ to furnish ’ 
meurtnr, ‘to bruise’ 
mi (adj.), ‘half,’ ‘mid’ 
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midi (le), ‘ noun ’ 
mien (fern, mienne), "mine,* ‘my 
own ’ 

mire (la), ‘ sight ’ (of a gun), 
‘mark,’ ‘aim’ 
mirent, see mdito. 

mis, see mcttre 

mis^re (la), ‘miseiy,’ ‘poverty’ 
mission (la), " mission,’ ‘bnsmess ’ 

mit, see niettra 

mobile, ‘movable,’ ‘ changeable ’ 
mod© (la), ‘ fashion ’ 

Ilia—/ fashionable,’ ‘ in the fashion ’ 
modern©, ‘modem,’ ‘fashionable’ 
moindre, ‘less’ 

U ‘ the least ’ 

moins (adv. ), ’ less ’ 
an — , ‘ at least ’ 

— , ‘at least,’ ‘ at any rate ’ 

U — , ‘ tlie least ’ 
mois (le), ‘month ’ 
moiti© (la), ‘half’ 
moment (le), ‘moment,’ ‘instant’ 
momentanement (adv.), ‘tem- 
pomrily,’ -for the moment’ 
mon (fein. rna, pi. mes), ‘my’ 
monde (le), ‘ world ’ 
monomane (le), ‘ monomaniac ’ 
monsieur (le), ‘ gentleman,’ ‘ sir ’ 
mont (le), ‘nionnt,’ ‘mountain’ 
montant (le), ‘ amount ’ 
monter, ‘ to go up ’ 
monument (le), ‘ monument,’ 

‘ memorial ’ 

moquer (se), ‘to mock,’ ‘ ridicule ’ 
moqueur(adj.), ‘mocking,’ ‘ironi- 
cal’ 

moral, ‘ moral,’ ‘ mental ’ 

morceau (le), ‘piece,’ ‘bit,’ ‘song’ 

mort (la), ‘ death ’ 

mort, see mound 

mot (ie), ‘word,’ ‘expression,* 

‘ hint ’ 

BH m *m a word,* ‘ m short ’ 
mouiller (se), ‘to get wet,* ‘be- 
come moist ’ 


mourir (ut. v.), ‘to die’ 
mourut, see mourir 
mouvement (le), ‘jnovement, 

‘ impulse ’ 

monvoir (irr. v.), ‘ to move ’ 
moyen (le), ‘ means,’ ‘ way ’ 
moyen (fern, moyeime) (adj ), 
‘ mean,’ ‘medium,’ ‘ average ’ 
mu, see mouvoir 
muet (fern, miiette), ‘ dumb ’ 
munir, ‘to supply,’ ‘furnish* 
mur (le), ‘ wall ' 

murmurer, ‘to munniir,’ ‘whis- 
per’ 

musical (adj.), ‘ musical ’ 
musicien (le), ‘ musician ’ 
mystsrieux (fern, mysterieuse), 
‘ mysterious ’ 

mysticism© (le), ‘ mysticism ’ 

nagm^re, ‘recently,’ ‘lately’ 
naif (fern, naive), ‘artless,’ ‘simple’ 
naissanc© (la), ‘ birth ’ 
naitre (irr v.), ‘ to be born ’ 
naivement, ‘artlessly,’ ‘candidly ’ 
nanceen (adj.), ‘ of Nancy ’ 
nature (la), ‘nature,’ ‘constitu- 
tion ’ 

naturellement, ‘ naturally ’ 
naufrag*© (le), * shipwreck,’ 

‘ week * 
ne, see naUre 

neanmoins, ‘ nevertheless ’ 
necessaire, ‘ necessaiy ’ 
necessit© (la), ‘ necessity,’ ‘need ’ 
negatif (feni. negative), ‘ negative’ 
neuf (fern, neiive) (adp), ‘ new ’ 
neyeu (le), ‘ nephew ’ 
ni, ‘neither,’ ‘nor’ 
nom (le), ‘ name ’ 
nombre (le), ‘ number ’ 
nombreux (fern, nombreiise), 

‘ numerous ’ 
nommer, ‘ to name ’ 
se — ‘ to give one’s name ’ 
notaire (le), ‘ notary, ’ ‘ lawyer ’ 
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notion (la), ‘notion,’ ‘idea’ 
nouveau, nouvel (fern, noiivelle) 
(adj.), V’.ew' 
nuit (la), ‘night’ 
nullement, ‘bv no means,’ ‘not 
at all ’ 

obsir, ‘ to obey ’ 
objet (1’), i/n, ‘object’ 
obliger, ‘to oblige,’ ‘compel' 
oblique, ‘oblique,’ ‘sidelong’ 
obscurcir (s’), ‘to darken,’ ‘be- 
come oljscured ’ 
obtemperer, ‘ to comply ’ 
obtenir (in. v., see teiiir\ *to 
obtain ’ 

occulte, ‘occult’ 
occuper, ‘to occupy,’ ‘employ’ 
odieux (fern, odieuse), ‘odious,’ 
‘ liateful ’ 
ceil (!’), //t., ‘ eye ’ 
ontpcV — , ‘glance’ 

oSrir (irr. v., see couvrir), ‘to 
offer,’ ‘present’ 

on (pron.), ‘one,’ ‘people,’ ‘they’ 
operer, ‘to operate,’ ‘perform’ 
ordre (1*), m., ‘order,’ ‘peace’ 
oreille (!’), /., ‘ ear ’ 
organiser, ‘to organise,’ ‘arrange’ 
orgueil (1’), m , ‘pride’ 
original, ‘original’ 
oser, ‘ to dare ’ 

6ter, ‘to take off,’ ‘ remove ’ 
ou (conj.), ‘or’ 
oil (adv. ), ‘ where,’ ‘ when ’ 
oublier, ‘to forget’ 
outre (prep.), ‘besides’ 
ouvert, see oiwi'ir 
ouverture (!’), /., ‘opening,’ 
‘overture’ 

ouvreur (!’), m., ‘ opener ’ 
ouvrier (!’), m., ‘workman ’ 
ouvrir (irr. v., see couvrir), ‘to 
open ’ 

page (la), ‘ page ’ (of a book) 
paiU© (la), ‘ skaw ’ 


' paire (la), ‘ pair,’ ‘couple ’ 
paisiblement, ‘ peaceably ’ 
p41eur (la), ‘ pallor ’ 

I p^lir, ‘ to grow pale ’ 
papier (le), ‘ paper ’ 

; iDapillon (le), ‘ butterfly ’ 

, par (prep.), ‘ by,’ ‘ through ’ 
paraissait, see alii e 
paralt, see paraUre 
paraitre (irr. v.), ‘ to appear,’ 
‘ seem ’ 

pare (le), ‘park’ 
parce que, ‘because ’ 
parcimome (la), ‘ stinginess ’ 
parcourir (nr. v., see courii ), ‘ to 
travel over,’ ‘read over’ 
parcourus, see parcourir 
paresseux (fern, paresseuse), 
‘idle’ 

parfait (adj.), ‘ perfect,’ ‘ regular ’ 
parfaitement, ‘perfectly’ 
parlementer, ‘to parley,’ ‘spealv’ 
parler, ‘ to speak,’ ‘ talk ' 
parmi (prep.), ‘ among,’ ‘ amidst ’ 
paroissien(le), ‘(Roman Catholic) 
prayer-book ’ 

parole (la), ‘speech,’ ‘language,’ 
‘ voice ’ 

pars, seeparttr 
part (la), ‘ share,’ ‘ side ’ 
qudque ‘ somewhere ' 

partager, ‘ to share,’ ‘ divide ’ 
parti (le), ‘party,’ ‘advantage’ 
participation (la), ‘participation’ 
particulier (fern, particuliere), 

‘ particular,’ ‘ especial ’ 
partie (la), ‘ part ’ 
partir (irr. v., see dormir)^ ‘to 
depart,’ ‘ set out,’ ‘start ’ 
partout, ‘ everywhere ’ 
parat, see^ctmt^re 
pas (adv. with «c), * not ’ 
passer, ‘ to pass,’ ‘ go on ’ 
passif (fern, passive), ‘ passive ’ 
passionnd, ‘impassioned,’ ‘pas- 
sionate ’ 
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pasteur (le), ‘•mmibter/ ‘clergy- 
man ’ 

pauwe, ‘poor’ 

pavilion (le), ‘ pavilion,’ ‘ lodge ’ ; 

see note, p. 50 1. 19 
paysan (le), ‘pea^-'ant,’ ‘country- 
man ’ 

peine (la), ‘pain,’ ‘grief, ‘anxiety’ 
ii — ‘scarcely,’ ‘liardlj ’ 
pendant (prep.), 'duimg’ 
pendule (la), ‘ clock ’ 
penible, ‘pamM’ 
pensee (la), ‘tlionglit’ 
penser, ‘ to think ’ 
pensionnaire (le o/- la), ‘boarder,’ 
‘ inmate ’ 

percher, ‘ to perch,’ ‘ be situated ’ 
perdre, ‘to lose’ 
p^re (le), ‘father’ 
perfectionner, ‘to perfect’ 
p^riode (la), ‘ time * 
permettre (irr. v., see mettre)^ 
‘ to permit,’ ‘ allow ’ 
perplexite (la), ‘ perplexity ’ 
perron (le), ‘ flight of .steps ’ 
personnage (le), ‘ person ’ 
personne (la), ‘person’ 
personne, ‘ somebody ’ ; with ne, 
‘ nobody ’ 

personnellement, ‘ personally ’ 
perspective (la), ‘ perspective,’ 
‘ prospect ’ 

pertnrber, ‘to disturb’ 
petit (adj.), ‘ little,’ ‘ small ’ 
pen (adv.), ‘ little ’ 
pent, m&ptmvoir 
pent-^tre (adv.), ‘perhaps’ 
peuvent, see pomoir 
pbdnom^ne (le), ‘ phenomenon ’ 
pbrase (la), ‘ phrase ’ 
pby sionomie (la), ‘ physiognomy, ’ 
‘ features ’ 

physique (adj.), ‘ physical,’ 

‘ bodily ’ 

pi^ce (la), ‘piece,’ ‘play’ ‘room’ 
U)ut di’uM — , ‘all of a sudden’ 


pied (le), ‘ foot ’ 

pierre (la), ‘ stone ’ 

pis (comp, of ‘ni d) (adv.^^, ‘ worse ’ 

place (la), ‘ square ’ 

placer, ‘ to jdace ’ 

— uth iioiii SU7, ‘to give a name to ’ 
plafond (le), ‘ ceiling ’ 
plaindr© (in. v., see crai/idre), 
‘to pity’ 

se— , ‘ to complain ’ 
piaine (la), ‘ xdam,’ ‘ level ground ’ 
plaire (irr. v.), ‘to please’ 
plaisait, see plaire 
plaisir (le), ‘pleasure’ 
j plein, ‘ full ’ 

; pleurer, ‘ to weep ’ 
plonger, ‘to plunge,’ ‘wrap’ 
plupart (la), ‘most part,’ ‘ma- 
jority ’ 

yovLt' la — , ‘ for the most part ’ 

! plus, ‘ more ’ 
i plusieurs, ‘ several ’ 
poche (la), ‘pocket’ 
point (le), ‘point,’ ‘dot,’ ‘mark’ 
point (adv. with Ae), ‘ not at all ’ 
poitnne (la), ‘ chest ’ 
en pUiM — , ‘full in the chest’ 
poliment, ‘politely’ 
poltron (fern, poltronne), ‘cow- 
ardly, ‘ frightened ’ 
porte (la), ‘door,’ ‘gate’ 
porter, ‘to carry,’ ‘bear,’ ‘wear,’ 
‘ bring ’ 

portier (le), ‘porter,’ ‘door- 
keeper ’ 

poser, ‘ to place,’ ‘ put ’ 
j position (la), ‘ position,’ ‘ situa- 
I tion ’ 

I positivement (adv.), ‘positively’ 

; poss^der, ‘to possess,’ ‘be master 
I of’ 

j possible, ‘ possible ’ 

1 poste (le), ‘ post,’ ‘ station ’ 

I poste (k), ‘ post-office ’ 

I pour (prep.), ‘ for’ 
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pourquoi, ‘why’ 
pouiTez, see poiicoir 
pourtai^, ‘’ho\\ever,’ ‘yet’ 
pour voir (irr. v.), ‘to provide’ 
poiirvoira, see_pr; 2 /r?oir 
poiisser, *to push,’ * impel’ 
pouvais, see poaiolr 
potivoir (iiT. V.), ‘ to be able ’ 
pratiqnei’, ‘to practise’ 
sc * to he done 

precaution (la), ‘ precaution ’ 
prec4demmen4 ‘ previously,’ 
‘ formerly ’ 

preceder, ‘to precede,’ ‘go before ’ 
precepts (le), ‘precept,’ ‘advice’ 
preoieusement, ‘ preciously,’ 
‘ Willi great ( are ’ 

precieux (fern, preciense), ‘ preci- 
ous ’ 

precipiter (se), ‘to throw one’s 
self,’ ‘rush’ 
preferer, ‘ to prefer ’ 
prelude (le), ‘prelude,’ ‘begin- 
ning’ 

premier (feni. premiere), ‘first’ 
prendre (irr. v.), ‘to take ’ 
prends, see prendre 
|>renez, he^prendte 
prenom (le), ‘ Christian name ' 
pr4occuper, ‘ to preoccupy,’ 
‘absoib the thoughts of ’ 
pr^s de (prep.), ‘near’ 
presbyt^re (le), ‘ vicarag<i ’ 
presence (la), ‘ presence ’ 
eii — fit’, ‘ face to face ^Mtll ' 
presenter, ‘ to present,’ ‘ offer ’ 
se — , ‘ to introduce one’s self ’ 

presque, ‘almost,’ ‘nearly’ 
presse, ‘hurried,’ ‘anxious’ 
prdiendre, ‘to pretend,’ ‘assert’ 
pretention (la), ‘ pretension,’ 

‘ claim ’ 

pretexts (le), ‘pietext,’ ‘pretence’ 
preuve (la), ‘ proof ’ 


prevision (la), ‘foresight,’ ‘con- 
jecture ’ 

prier, ‘to beg,’ ‘entreat’ 
primes, ha&prendte 
principal (adj.), ‘principal,’ 

‘ chief ’ 

principe (le), ‘ principle ' 
prirent, h^tpiendre 
pris, pmidte 
priver, ‘ to deprive ’ 
probablement, ‘proliably’ 
produire (irr. v., see coiidtiire)^ 
‘ to pioduce,’ ‘ create ’ 
produisit, see 

professeur (le), ‘professor,’ 

‘ teacher ’ 

profiter, ‘topiotit’ 
profond!, ‘ piofound,’ ‘deep’ 
profondement, ‘ profoundly,’ 
‘ deeply ’ 

progrds (le), ‘progress,’ ‘ im- 
prov eineiit ’ 
projet (le), ‘ plan ’ 
prolonger, ‘ to prolong ’ 
promeneur (le), ‘walker,’ ‘ pro- 
menade r ’ 

promesse (la), ‘ promise ’ 
promets, see prometfre 
promettre (irr. v., see meftre), 

‘ to promise ’ 
promts, see 2^i'omeitre 
prononcer, ‘to pronounce,’ 
‘ utter ’ 

proposer, ‘ to propose ’ 
proposition (la), ‘proposition,’ 

‘ proposal ’ 

proprietaire (le), ‘proprietor,’ 

‘ landowner ’ 

prosperity (la), ‘prosperity,’ 

‘ success ’ 

protecteur (adj.), ‘ xirolectiug ’ 
puis, ‘then,’ ‘afterwards’ 
puisque (conj.), ‘since’ 
puissance (la), ‘ power ’ 
puissant, ‘ powerful,’ ‘ strong ’ 
puisses, see pouvoi?' 
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pupitre (le), ‘desk/ ‘music-stand’ 
pur, ‘ pure ’ 

Qualite (la), ‘quality,’ ‘capacity ’ 
quand, ‘ when ’ 

quant 4, • with regaid to,’ ‘ as for ’ 
quarantaine (la), ‘ about forty ’ 
quartier (Ic), ‘district,’ ‘neigh- 
bourhood ’ 

quatorze, ‘fourteen’ 
quaure, ‘four’ 
quatri^me, ‘fourth’ 
quelque, ‘ some,’ ‘ any,’ ‘ a few ’ 
quelquefois, ‘ sometunes ’ 
question (la), ‘question’ 
qui, ‘ who, ’ ‘ which ’ 
quinze, ‘ fifteen ’ 
quinzi^me, ‘fifteenth’ 
quitter, ‘ to leave, ’ ‘ abandon ’ 
quoi, ‘what’ 

quotidien (fern, quotidienne), 
‘ daily ’ 

racier, ‘ to scrape ’ 
radieux (fein. radieiise), ‘radiant ’ 
raie (la), ‘ line, ’ ‘ stripe ’ 
raiiler (se), ‘to laugh at,’ ‘make 
game of’ 

raison (la), ‘reason,’ ‘sanity’ 
ai’oir — , ‘ to be right ’ 
raisonnement (le), ‘ reasoning ’ 
rampe (la), ‘rail,’ ‘footlights’ 
rang (le), ‘row,’ ‘rank’ 
range, ‘steady,’ ‘regular’ 
rapide, ‘rapid/ ‘quick’ 
rapidement, ‘ rapidly ’ 
rappeler, ‘ to recall ’ 
se — , ‘ to remember ’ 
rapporter, ‘ to bring back/ ‘ pay,’ 
‘ relate ’ 

rarement (adv.), ‘ rarely ’ 
rassurer, ‘ to reassure ’ 
ravissant, ‘charming,’ ‘delight- 
ful ’ 

ravissement (le), ‘ delight ’ 
reaction (la), ‘reaction’ 


1 realiser, ‘ to realise ’ 
realite (la), ‘ reality ’ 
recette (la), ‘ receipt ’ ^ 
recevoir, ‘ to receive ’ 
rdclamer, ‘to demand,’ ‘ call for ’ 
recompenser, ‘ to reward ’ 
reconcilier, ‘ to reconcile ’ 
reconduire {irr. v., see conduirc), 
‘ to lead back ’ 

reconnaissance (la), ‘ gratitude ’ 
reconnaitre (irr. v., see con- 
I natt/'e), ‘ to recognise ’ 
i recourir (irr. v., see courir), 

I run again,’ ‘resort’ 

I recueillexnent (le), ‘ devotion ’ 

! redescendre, ‘ to go down again ’ 
redevable, ‘ indebted ’ 

; redingote (la), ‘ frock-coat ’ 

‘ redouter, ‘ to dread ’ 

I reduit (le), ‘nook,’ ‘retreat’ 

, reel (fem. reelle), ‘real,’ ‘true’ 

I reflecbir, ‘ to reflect ’ 
j reflexion (la), ‘reflexion,' 

' ‘ thought ’ 

1 regagner, ‘to regain,’ ‘return to ’ 

I regard (le), ‘look ’ 
j regarder, ‘to look at/ ‘concern ’ 
r^gle (la), ‘rule,’ ‘ruler’ 

' reguli^rement, ‘regiilaily ’ ^ 

, rejoindre (irr. v., see cramch'e), 
t ‘to rejoin’ 

■ relever, ‘ to raise again,’ ‘ lift up ’ 
j remar quable (adj.), ‘ remark - 
I ahle,’ ‘conspicuous’ 
j remarquer, ‘ tu leinark,’ ‘ notice ’ 

‘ remercier, ‘to thank ’ 
j remettre (irr. v., see iimUre\ ‘to 
I put hack,’ ‘ deliver ’ 

, remis, see Teiuettre 
remplacer, ‘ to replace ’ 
remplir, ‘ to fill ’ 
rencontrer, ‘ to meet ’ 
rendez-vous (le), ‘ appointment ’ 
rendre, ‘ to render,’ ‘ restore ’ 
sc — , ‘ to go,’ ‘ submit ’ 
renfermer, ‘ to shut up,’ ‘contain ’ 
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renom (le\ ‘renown,’ ‘reputation’ 
renouveler, ‘to renew,’ ‘repeat’ 
renseignemeiit (le), ‘ informa- 
tion,’ ‘ airection ’ 
renseigner, ‘to inform,’ ‘tell’ 
rentree (la), ’re-entrance,’ ‘be- 
gmiiiiig ol term ’ 

rentrer, ‘to 1 e-enter,’ ‘return 
liome,’ ‘get in,’ ‘bouse’ 
repaiidre, ‘to spill,’ ‘spiead,’ 
‘ scatter ’ 

I’epas (le), ‘meal ’ 
repasser, ‘to pass again,’ ‘go 
over again ’ 
r^peter, ‘ to repeat ’ 
repetition (la), ‘ repetition ’ 
repliqtie (la), ‘ reply,’ ‘ answer ’ 
repliquer, ‘ to reply,’ ‘ answer ’ 
r4pondre, ‘ to answer ’ 
reposer, ‘to repose,’ ‘lay ’ 
repousser, ‘to push back,’ ‘re- 
ject’ 

reprenant, see repretidre 
reprendre (irr. v., see pTQtidre\ 
‘to retake,’ ‘resume,’ ‘reply’ 
representor, ‘ to represent ’ 
reprimer, ‘to repress,’ ‘check’ 
reprit, see reprendre 
Jeproolie (le), ‘rexiroacli’ 
reprocher, ‘ to reproach ’ 
reproduction (la), ‘ copy ’ 
repugnance (la), ‘repugnance,’ 
‘ <Iislike ’ 

r©qu4rir (irr. v., see acqiUrir), 
‘to recpure,’ ‘call for ’ 
resister, ‘to resist,’ ‘oppose’ 
resolument, ‘ resolutely ’ 
resolus, see resoudre 
resoudre (irr. v.), ‘to resolve ’ 
respecter, ‘ to respect ’ 
ressembiance(la), ‘resemblance,’ 
‘ likeness ’ 


1 resultat (le), ‘ result ’ 
i retenir (irr. v., see iemr), ‘ to keep 
i back,’ ‘hold back,’ ‘restrain ’ 

I retentir, ‘ to resound,’ ‘ring ’ 

I retirer, ‘ to draw back,’ ‘ pull off ’ 
retourner, ‘ to return ’ 

' £>t' — ‘to tuiii rouinr 

I retrecir (-se), ‘to narrowg’ ‘con- 
tract ’ 

retrouver, ‘ to find again,’ ‘ meet,’ 
‘ reco\ er ’ 

reumr (se), ‘to unite,’ ‘collect,’ 
‘ assemble ’ 

reussir, ‘ to succeed ’ 
revasser, ‘ to dream ’ 
reve (le), ‘ dream ’ 
revelation (la), ‘ re\ elation ’ 

I reveler (se), ‘ to reveal one’s self ’ 
revenir (irr. v., see v&nir), ‘to 
return,’ ‘ recover ’ 
reveur (adj ), ‘ dreamy,’ ‘ musing’ 
revienne, see revenir 
I revient, see reveiiir 
revint, see reienlr 
i riche, ‘ rich ’ 
i rideau (le), ‘ curtain ’ 
rien (adv. with ne\ ‘ nothing ’ 
robuste, ‘robust,’ Sugoruiis’ 
role (le), ‘rule,’ ‘ part ’ 
rompre (irr. v. ), ‘ to break ’ 
rouge, ‘ red ’ 

rougir, ‘ to redden,’ ‘ blush ’ 
rue (la), ‘ street ’ 
rustique, ‘rustic,’ ‘rural’ 

sable (le), ‘ saml ’ 
sabot (le), ‘ ivooden shoe ’ 
sachant, see savoir 
sache, see savoir 
saillir (irr. v.), ‘to project,’ ‘ stand 
out ’ 


ressembler, ‘to resemble,’ ‘be saint (adj ), ‘ holy,’ ‘ good ’ 
like ’ sais, see savoir 

reste (le), ‘rest,’ ‘remainder ’ saisir, ‘to seize,’ ‘grasp ’ 
roster, ‘to remain,’ ‘d'vveir salon (le), ‘drawing-room’ 
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salfcimbanque (le), ‘ mounte- 

Ijank/ ‘ .showinau ’ 
sang-froid (le), ‘coolness,’ ‘pre- 
sence of mind ’ 
sans, ‘witliout’ 
mm que (conj ), ^ without ’ 
satisfaire (irr. t., see fairc\ * to 
satisfy ’ 

saura, see savoir 
santer, ‘ to jump,’ ‘ leap ’ 
sauvage (adj.), ‘wild,’ ‘sky’ 
satLver, ‘to save,’ ‘deliver’ 
se — , ‘ to escape ’ 
savant (adj.), ‘ learned ’ 
savant (le), ‘ learned man,’ 

‘ scientist ’ 

savoir (irr. v.), ‘to know,’ ‘ under- 
stand,’ ‘be able’ 
sc^ne (la), ‘scene,’ ‘stage’ 
science (la), ‘ science ’ 
scruter, ‘to scrutinise,’ ‘fathom’ 
se (reflex, pron. for 3rd pers. 
sing, and pi.), ‘himself,’ ‘her- 
self,’ ‘itself,’ ‘themselves,’ ‘each 
other,’ ‘ one another ’ 
stance (la), ‘meeting ’ 
sejour (le), ‘ sta}%’ * residence ’ 
semaine (la), ‘ week ’ 
semblable, ‘ similar,’ ‘like ’ 
semblant (le), ‘seeming’ 
faim — , ‘ to pretend ’ 
sembler, ‘ to seem ’ 
sentir (irr. v., see ‘to feel’ 

s^parer, ‘to separate’ 
sept, ‘seven’ 
s4ri0 (la), ‘ series ’ 
sdrieux (fern, si'rieuse), ‘ serions * 
serpenter, ‘ to wind,’ ‘ meander ’ 
sent, see scrvir 
servilisme (le), ‘servility’ 
servir (irr. v., see dormlr), ‘to 
serve,’ ‘ help ’ 
se — de, ‘to use’ 
senl (adj.), ‘ alone,’ ‘ only ’ 
soulement (adv.), ‘only ’ 


sevrer, ‘to deprive’ 
si (conj.)j ‘ if’ 
si (adv ), ‘so’ 
si^ge (le), ‘vseat’ ^ 
signe (le), ‘ sign,’ ‘ nod ’ 
signiflcativement, ‘ significant- 
ly’ 

Sliloimer, ‘ to furrow ’ 
similitiide (la), ‘likeness ’ 
simplement, ‘simply’ 
singulier (fern, singuliere), ‘ smgu- 
lar,' ‘peculiar’ 

singuli^rement, ‘singularly,’ 
‘ strangely ’ 

sinon, ‘ otherwise,’ ‘ if not ’ 
situation (la), ‘situation,’ ‘posi- 
tion ’ 

situe, ‘ situated,’ ‘ placed ’ 
socle (le), ‘pedestal ’ 
soi (reflex, pron if the subject is 
an indef. pron.), ‘one’s sell,’ 
‘himself,’ ‘itself’ 
soigner, ‘ to take care of,’ ‘tend ’ 
soin (1(‘), ‘ care ’ 
soir (le), ‘ evening ’ 
soiree (la), ‘evening,’ ‘evening’s 
work ’ 

soixantaine (la), ‘ about sixty ’ 
soleil (le), ‘ sun ’ r 

solennel (fein. solennelle), 
‘ solemn ’ 

solide, ‘solid,’ ‘sound,’ ‘firm’ 
solidement, ‘solidly,’ ‘strongly’ 
sombrer, ‘to founder,’ ‘sink’ 
somme (la), ‘ sum ’ (of money) 
sommeil (le), ‘sleep’ 
son (fem sa, pi. ses), ‘hxs,’ ‘her,* ‘ its ’ 
senate (la), ' sonata ’ 
sonner, ‘to ring (the hell) ’ 
sonore, ‘ sonorous ’ 
sortir (irr. v., see dormir\ ‘ to go 
out ’ 

sosie (le), ‘ second self,’ ‘ counter- 
part ’ 

souf&flr (irr. v.), ‘ to suffer ’ 
soubaiter, ‘ to wish,’ ‘ desire ’ 
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soulever. ‘to lift/ ‘raise’ superfLu, ‘superfluous’ 


fooupconner, ‘ to suspect 
soupirer^ ‘ to sigli ’ 
sourd (adj.), ‘deaf,’ ‘dull,’ 
‘ rumliling ’ 
sourire (le), ‘ smile ’ 
sourire (irr. v., see Tue\ ‘‘to 
smile ’ 

sous (prep.), ‘under/ ‘beneatli’ 
souvenir (le), ‘reiriendirauce ’ 
souvenir (se) (iiT. r., see mail), 

‘ to rememLer ’ 
souvent, ‘ often ’ 
souvius, see some air 
soyeux {fern. soyeii‘=ie), ‘ silken ’ 
specialement, ‘ especially ’ 
specialist© (le), "specialist’ 
spectateur (le), ‘spectator’ 
spectre (le), ‘spectre,’ "ghost’ 
spirit© (adj.), ‘ spuitiialist ’ 
spiritism© (le), " spiritualism ' 
splendid©, ‘ splendid ’ 
spontanement, " spontaneoush , 

‘ of one’s own accord ’ 
stationnaire, " stationary ’ 
strictement, ‘ strudly ’ 
structure (la), ‘Imld,’ ‘ frame’ 
studieux (lem. stiidieiise), ‘studi- 

• OUS’ 

stup^fait, "stupefied/ ‘thimder- 
struck ' 

stupide, ‘silly,’ ‘senseless’ 
suave, ‘sweet/ ‘soft’ 
subir, ‘ to undergo ’ 
sublime, ‘suhliine’ 
succ^s (le), ‘ success ’ 
suffir© (irr. v.), ‘to he sufficient’ 
suit, see mi%re 

suite (la), ‘continuation,’ ‘suc- 
cession,’ ‘sequel’ 
fr la ‘after,’ ‘ behind ’ 
fai/t dp — , ‘ immediately ’ 
par — de, ‘ m consequence of’ 

suivirent, see sunre 
siiivre (in. v.), ‘to follow’ 
sujet (le), ‘subject’ 
h CP — , ‘on this subject/ ‘ about this ’ 


, superieur, ‘superior’ 
superstitieux (fem. superstiti- 
euse), ‘superstitious’ 
suppliant, ‘imploring’ 
supposer, ‘ to suppose,’ " assume ’ 
sur (prep \ ‘on/ ‘upon’ 
sur (adj.), ‘ sure' 
surannd. * out of date,’ " old- 
1 fashioned ’ 
surface {la), ‘surface’ 
surlendemain (le), ‘nest day 
j but one ’ 

, surnaturel (fem. surnatuielle), 
j ‘ supematuial’ 

! surpasser, ‘ to surpass,’ ‘ excel ’ 

[ surprendre (nr. v., see x^t'cadrc), 

! " to surpi ise ’ 

* surpris, see sifrpicnche 
surtout, ‘above all,’ •c'-pecially ’ 
surveillant (le), ‘ keeper ’ 
surveiiler, ‘to vatch oier’ 
suscription (la), ‘addiess’ 

■ symptom© (le), ‘ symptom ’ 

^ system© (le), " system ’ 

[ taille (la), ‘height,’ ‘stature ’ 

I tailleur (le), ‘tailor’ 

* talent (le), ' talent,’ ‘ ability ’ 
tandis que (conj.), "whilst’ 

j tant, ‘so much,’ ‘so many’ 
j — qvp, ‘ as long as ’ 

I tard (adv.), ‘late* 
j tarder, ‘to delay,’ ‘be long’ 

1 tas (le), " heap ’ 

i tel (fern, telle), ‘such/ ‘so,’ ‘like’ 
! tenement, ‘so much/ ‘so,’ ‘to 
such a degree ’ 

temoigner, ‘ to pio\e/ ‘ show ’ 
temps (le), ‘time ’ 
tendance (la), ‘tendency,’ ‘lean- 

tendre, ‘ to stretch ’ 
tenez, see teiitr 
tenir (irr. v.), ‘to hold,’ ‘keep’ 
tenter, ‘to attempt,' ‘try ’ 
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terminer (se), Ho end,’ ‘close,’ 

‘ finish ’ 

terre (la), ‘ land,’ ‘ earth ’ 
terreur (la), ‘tenor,’ ‘fright’ 
terrifier, ‘to terrify,’ ‘frighten’ 
t^te (la), ‘head’ 

tdte-h-t^te (le), ‘ prhate conver- 
sation ’ 

thetoe (le), ‘theatre’ 
theori© (la), ‘ theory ’ 
thermal, ‘ thermal ’ (hot springs) 
th^se (la), ‘ thesis ’ 
timid©, ‘shy’ 
timidity (la), ‘ sh^me^s ’ 
tirag© (le), ‘ diifieulty ’ 
tirer, "to pull,’ ‘draw out ’ 
toi fpers andrefiex. pron.), ‘thee,’ 

‘ thou,’ ‘thyself’ 
tomher, ‘ to fall ’ 
ton (fein. ta, pi. tes), ‘ thy,’ ‘ your ’ 
tonnerre (le), ‘thunder’ 
tort (le), ‘ wrong’ 
avoir — , ‘to be wrong’ 

tortionnaire, ‘ violent ’ 
torturer, ‘ to torture ’ 
tot, ‘soon’ 

toucher, ‘ to touch,’ ‘ feel,’ ‘ play ’ 
(the piano) 

touffu, ‘bushy,’ ‘leafy’ 

toujours, ‘always’ 

toui’ment (le),‘ torture,’ ‘anguish ’ 

touruer, ‘ to turn ’ 

tout (fern, toute, pi. tons, fem. 

toutes), ‘all,’ ‘whole,’ ‘every’ 
tout (adv.), "wholly,’ ‘entirely’ 

— a fait, ‘quite’ 

— (le sink, ‘ immediately ’ 

trahison (la), "treachery,’ ‘in- 
fidelity ’ 

traitement (le), ‘ salarj^ ’ 
traiter, ‘to treat of’ 
transformer, ‘to transform’ 
transmettre (in*, v., see meitre), 

‘ to transmit,’ ‘ convey ’ 
transmit, see tiansmettrc 
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transporter, ‘ to transport, ’ ‘en- 
rapture ’ 

travail (le), ‘ work, ‘ labour ’ 
travailler, ‘ to w’ork ’ 
tx'avers (4) (piep), ‘through,' 
‘ acroiis ’ 

tremblant, "tieiublmg’ 
trempe (la), "character/ ‘stamp’ 
tr^s, "very’ 
tringl© (la), ‘ rod ’ 
triompher, ‘ to triumph,’ ‘ con- 
quer ’ 

tristesse (la), ‘ sadness ’ 
trois, "three’ 
tromper, " to deceive ’ 
se — , ‘ to mistake,’ ‘ be mistaken ’ 
trop, ‘too much,’ ‘too ’ 
trouble (le), ‘ agitation ’ 
troubler, ‘to distiub,’ ‘detract’ 
troupe (la), ‘band/ ‘troop’ 
trouver, ‘ to find ’ 
u — , ‘ to be situate<l,’ ‘ be ' 
tu, ‘thou,’ ‘you’ 
tutoyer, ‘to say thou to’ ; see 
note, p. 471. 19 

im (adj.), " a/ ‘an,’ ‘ one ’ 
unanimit© (!’), /., ‘ unanimity ’ ^ 
a V—f ‘ unanimously ’ 
unir (s’), ‘to unite,’ ‘join’ 
univers (1’), m., "universe’ 
usage (!’), m , ‘Imlat,’ ‘ practice ’ 
Us —s, ‘ the habits ’ (of society) 
utile, ‘ useful ’ 

utilin© (1’),/., ‘utility,’ ‘use’ 

vacant, ‘ unoccupied ’ 
vaincre (irr. v.), ‘ to conquer ’ 
vaincu, see vaincrc 
vais, see aller 
vallee (la), ‘ valley ’ 
vallon (le), ‘valley,’ "dale ’ 
valoir (irr. v.), ‘to be worth ’ 

— aiiiant, see note, p. 15 1 22 
vanxteux (fem. vaniteuse), ‘vain ’ 
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vanter, ‘ to Loast,' ^ praise ’ 
Yaste, ‘vast,’ ‘extensive’ 
vaut, see mloir 
vecus, se^ tnvre 

veiUe (la), ‘watclimg,’ ‘day or 
niglit beloie ’ 

veillee (la), ‘sitting -up,’ ‘even- 
ing’ 

venais, see lenn' 
venant, see vetur 
venir (Irr. v.), ‘to come,’ ‘proceed,’ 
‘ariive,’ ‘reach ’ 
vent© (la), ‘ sale ’ 
vent© (la), ‘truth,’ ‘veiity’ 
verra, see 
verraitj see rMir 
vers, ‘ towards ’ 
vest© (la), ‘jacket ’ 
vetement (le), ‘clothes,’ ‘dress’ 
veuiliez, see wuloir 
veux, see wuloir 
vie (la), ‘ life ’ 
vieillard (le), ‘ old man ’ 
vieillir, ‘to grow old,’ ‘look older ’ 
viendrais, see wnir 
vif (fern, vive), ‘ lively,’ ‘ violent,’ 
‘ strong ’ 

vigoureusement, ‘ vigorously, ’ 
f ‘strongly ’ 
vine (la), ‘ town ’ 
vingt, ‘twenty’ 

Vint, see renir 

violon (le), ‘violin,’ ‘fiddle ’ 
visage (le), ‘ face ’ 


vision (la), ‘ vision,’ ‘sight ’ 
vit, see roir 

vitre (la), ‘pane of glass,’ ‘window’ 
vitre, ‘glazed,’ ‘glass,’ ‘wuth 
glass doors ’ 

vivement, ‘keenly,’ ‘ deeply ’ 
vocation (la), ‘vocation,’ ‘call- 
mg* 

voici, ‘ look here,’ ‘ here is’ 
voie (la), ‘ w^ay,’ ‘ path ’ 
voil^, ‘ look there,’ ‘there is ’ 
me — , ‘ I arn now ’ 
voir (11 r. v.), ‘ to see ’ 
voisin (le), ‘ neighljonr ’ 
voitur© (la), ‘ carriage, ’ ‘ cab ’ 
voix (la), ‘ voice ’ 
volont© (la), ‘wish,’ ‘ will ’ 
voliimmenx (fern, volnmineuse), 
‘volmiiiiions,’ ‘ bulky ’ 
votre, ‘your’ 
vouer, ‘ to devote ’ 
vouloir (irr. v.), ‘to wish ’ 
vonlu, see wuloir 
voulnrent, see wuloir 
voulns, see vcndoir 
voos, ‘you’ 
voyaient, see roir 
voyons, see wir 
vrai, ‘tiue ’ 

vraiment, ‘truly,’ ‘really’ 
vu, see voir 


z^le (le), ‘devotion,’ ‘zeal’ 
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I. WOEDS AND PHEASES 

FOR VIFA VOCE DRILL 


Note —This Aiipentlix gives the pnmary and ordinary meanings of words, 
and therefore does not m every case supply the best word to be used m the 
translation of the text. 

Some words and phrases are intentionally inserted several times. 

It IS suggested that the phrases should be said in different peisoncs and 
tenses, to insure variety and practice 

All nouns to be given with the definite or indefinite article to show the 
gender. 

Ah'breviatio'ii.—^g. = ‘ something.’ 


Page woEDb 

WORDS 

I the success 

the custom, cus- 

the mental de- 

tomers 

rangement 

gi’atuitou&ly 

the start, be- 

a W'orkman 

ginning 


2 to succeed, be 

the brain 

successful 

with impunity 

the leisure 

daily [adj) 

^ a cow'ard, pol- 


ti’oon 


3 to feel, experi- 

to dress (intr) 

ence [time,) 

to flay, mispro- 

to pass by [of 

nounce 

to come to terms 

ugly 

4 the seat 

to share 

moreover 

the colleague, 

to become 

brother 


the kindness 

5 the care 

the happiness 

of course 

superfluous 

the sigh 

to try 

6 discouraging 

progress 

to own, confess 

strange 

the despair 

to wreck 


PHEASES 

I bad just terminated 
to lead straight to poverty 
to decide to do sg. 

to attract some one’s attention 
in a word 

I have no time to wait 


to judge sg. benevolently 

in any case 

the evening before 

without telling him who I was 
to hand some one a letter 
most doctors 

to do good 

to devote one’s self to the edu- 
cation of vsome one 
to become mad 
to have recourse to sg. 
to retire to the country 
to be sitting by some one’s bed- 
side 
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Page WORDS 

WORDS 

PHRASES 

7 

tlie next day 

to kneel 

be IS to be jutied 


the stupefaction 

the promise 

terror seized me 


the prelude 

the cemetery 

to resolve to try a nCw system 

8 

the looarder, in- 

to enjoy . . 

to come back to France 


mate 

the leave, holiday does that suit you ? 


a heiug 
as for . . 

to dazzle 

to express one’s gratitude 

9 

a railing 

the gate-keeper 

in three weeks’ time 


the thicket 

the luggage 

he will soon he back { use iarde / ) 


bushy, thick 

to furrow 

to find one’s rooms lead} 

10 

the features 

the hardness 

to raise one’s bead 


the stranger 

the gesture 

to give some one information 


somewhere 

strange 

if I am not mistaken 

II 

to surprise 

nevertheless 

to spend some time somewhere 


tne huger 

to understand 

very many other things 


completely 

suddenly 

to be injurious to no one 

12 

the nook, retreat 

the wardrobe 

a little lower down 


to spoil 

the armchair 

on tlie other side of the plain 


the ■writing-table 

the curtain 

he began to sing 

13 

to scatter 

evidently 

at the same instant 

to applaud 

lately, but now 

at the end of the avenue 


the crowd 

the arrival 

to shake some one’s hand 

14 

to stammer 

to smoke 

without seeming to take any 


the lunch 

to turn round 

notice of it 


the meal 

{intf) 
to talk 

a slightly 11 onieal smile 

I ought to have waited for you 

IS 

indeed 

the clock 

to be struck by the resemblance 

to call to mind 

the manuscript 

by a singular coincidence r 


the Christian 
name 

human 

J obseive that it is late 

i6 

the note-book 

hay 

I am going to find you a few (/) 


the farm 

the harn 

to come back m a moment 


a cart [down 

to play the piano 

I pretended not to see him 

17 

to rush down, roll an idler 

to lean on sg. 


the cap 

the bundle, truss 

the vicar stopped me 


to rest, take a rest the straw 

to walk straight towards thebarn 
to fulfil one’s duties towards 

18 

to reflect 

shameful 


to listen 

the owner 

some one 


instead of . . 

to spell 

what would be the good of it 
education is no use [tence 

19 

to despise 

the corner 

w ithout letting me finish my sen- 


on the contrary 

the plough 

ambition is a bad thing 


grateful 

to grant 

he was wrong to leave his work 

20 

1 the mountebank 

the receipts 

let us return to what you were 
saying 
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Page WORDS 

V nuDS 

foreign, itinerant 

to cost 

the esj^ense 

strewn with . 

21 the vicarage 

the lid, co\er 

a wTitmg-lesson 

the keyboard 

to supply 

to turn pale 

22 the ear 

the agitation 

the next day 

the anguish 

lazy 

the butterfly 

23 the good faith 

from that time, 

to be wrong 

ever since 

a stupid, foolish 

at the first go, 

thing 

at once 

the reproach 


24 a composer 

to go on, happen 

to think of . . 

to be indebted 

to replace, take 

for 

the place of 


a fortnight 


25 the jacket 

to lig out 

to jeer at . . 

square 

the tailor 

to engrave 

the fashion 


26 an image 

my Iflrth-cei’tifi- 

the genius 

cate 

a trap, jannting- 

the test, trial 

f cai [hearse 

a placard, poster 

27 to revise, re- 

to attend, be 

to light up 

present at 

the how, fiddle- 

the desk 

stick 

to stride oversg. 

28 the silence 

to vanish 

the importunity 

ibQ,( 2 n'ofession~ 

to be endowed 

al) singer (/) 

(gifted) wnth . , 

of silk {(tclj) 

29 the game, play 

unheard-of , . 

the thunder 

to join some one 

the applause 

the futme 

[book 


30 a memorandum - 

an official 

to forget 

the piece 

the patroness 

an interlude 


PHBASES 

be would be still riclier tliiin 
I do not deny it [he is 

to show one’s self worthy of 
some one’s hindness 
to reatl tiuently 
Illy eyes became dim with tears 
as early as daylireak 
to have reason to think that . . 
he dared call me aa idler no 
longer 

to congratulate some one on 
the result of sg. 
to remind some one of sg. 
it would be a pity to . . 

to read for the Bar 
to set out for a place 
to rub one's hands 


to induce some one to do sg. 
to make a suit of clothes 
to go and say good-bye to some 
one [emotion 

to say sg. in a voice full ot 
to take the coach for Nancy 
to be fnrnLshed with informa- 
tion about . . 
three quarters of an hour 
to tune the (musical) instru- 
ments 

to point at some one with one’s 
finger 

not to be able to take one’s 
eyes aw^ay from sg. 
to be sorry for sg, 
the illustrious master of whom 
I am the image 
to sit down opposite some one 
to question some one about his 
l>ast 

to acquaint some one with. sg. 
to take sg. out of one’s pocket 
the hall ^vas brilliantly lighted 
as soon as the concert was over 


1 
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Page WORDS 

WORDS 

PHRASES 

31 'to go to bed 

the failure 

to pass one’s examination 

to crush 

to do one’s hair 

what luck he has had ' 

to ill-treat 

to fail 

to be well up in sg. 

32 to dream 

the held 

to do hardly anything but music 

the joy 

a prey 

to leave for Pans 

to narrow, con- 

to convert 

pale as death 

tract 

to consent to . , 


33 the purchase 

the heart 

to provide for some one’s needs 

to gne back 

a student 

the amount of my allowance 

to weep 

consequently 

a steady young man 

34 to avoid 

solemn 

does that suit you 

the linen 

out of date 

that ’s a pity 

the clothes 

the desire 

a week after our arrival 

35 at the risk of . . 

ungrateful 

as soon as the curtain was let 

to turn round 

be so kind as 

down 

(mt/’} 

to . . 

she wishes to see you at once 

the riding- 

the day before 

how long have you been here ? 

school; inanoDUvre yesterday (adv) 

36 thebos(^ 7 iea^re) 

to talk 

most of the actors 

to sit down 

a beginner 

I cannot spare you more than 

the bench, seat 

scornful 

a minute 

he answered in trembling tones 

37 to introduce 

to ring {the tell) 

she took my hand 

some one 

to resemble 

take note of it once for all 

to surround 

some one 

to burst out laughing 

until to-morrow 

in future 


38 sometimes 

astonishing 

to feel perfectly at ease 

the drawing-room the mantelpiece 

to give an account of sg. 

the interview 

the costume 

nine o’clock was striking 

39 to lead in, usher 

to hum, buzz 

the next day but one in the 

in 

the pedestal, 

eveiimg 

a crowd 

stand 

a life-size bust 

a pier-table 

the old man 

I have found out since 

40 the agitation, 

spontaneouvsly 

we have just heard it 

restlessness 

to wdsh 

to obey some one 

a superior will 
the fact 

the honour 

I undertake to teach it you 

41 the Law- school 

the tendency 

to devote one’s self to music 

to take place 

supernatural 
to betake one’s 

less than I could have wished 

the meeting 

in the course of the month 

self to . . 

to learn something interCvSting 
about sg. 

42 to admit 

the features 

to accept a proposal 

the chance, acci- 

the tempera- 

the tables began to creak 

dent 

ment 



page WORDS 
to split 

43 to siiii|er 
tlie s|^ce 
the half 

44 to be present 

at . . 

to remove, go 
avay 
to belong 

45 legularly 

the arm {Uitih) 
the mournmg 

46 a porter 
a note 

a ghost 

47 to be vexed 
an orchestra' 

stall 

the box -keeper 
[theatre) 

48 to oppose sg. 
the blood 
heavily 

49 the misfortune 
to imagine sg. 

a ra\mg lunatic 

50 the destiny 
the birth 
the death 

51 to praise up 
to grow weak 
more and more 
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to groan 
to run through 
the pride 
to become in- 
carnate 

the sketch, out- 
Ime 

unceasingly 
the discourage- 
ment 

to be distressed 
to start 
to suspect 
half-open, ajar 
to go down again 
the coachman 
undone, discom- 
posed 
the voice 
the entrance 


PHEASEis 

to write what follows 
to respond to some one’s call 
I cannot answer the question 
w^hat w ill become of him ^ 

my head was burning 
a will which was not mine 
to be in a bad way {prefer riiuj to 
health) 

to incnr dangers 
to take part in sg. 
every other day 
to be too much m a liiirry to . . 
to jump mto a cab 
I had kept the cab in case 
to refuse to let some one pass 
I cannot make it out 
to shake one’s head 


to be Ignorant 
of sg. 

the tie, bond 
bruised 
at the present 
time 

the fit, attack 
the illness 
a mystery 
the crisis 
to try 

the dawn 
to fly away 
along . . 


to be beside one’s self 
without knowing what I was 
doing 

to weep by .some one’s bedside 
it w'as broad day-light 
to knock at the door 
to spend the night reading 

what do you think of it ? 
to ask a service of some one 
without his raising the slightest 
objection 

to sleep in an adjoining room 
to keep to one’s bed 



II. SEFTENCES Q-N SYNTAX AND IDIOMS 


FOR FIFA FOGS PRACTICE 


CHAPTER I 
I 

1. I liad just got up %vlieii the doctor came in. 

2. You cannot imagine what we have had to suffer. 

3. If you can wait for me a few minutes, I will take you straight 

to his house. 

4. Any other answer would have surprised me. 

5. We had hoped for quite a different answer. 

6. If he takes an interest in you, why do you not make up your 

mind to consult him 1 

7. Apply to a mad-doetor, there is no lack of them in Fans. 

8. What I desire is a little more leisure. 

9. We should like to know some one who could accompany us. 

10. My health is not strong enough to allow me to accept. 

11. Had not several months abeady elapsed ? 

12. I hope you will be able to come to an understanding. 

13. The letter had been posted the evening before, at half-past 

eight. 

14. Doctor Muller might be about forty. 

15. His face had nothing striking about it except his light-grey 

eyes, w'hose look seemed to fathom your thoughts. 

16. The stranger had his hack half turned to me. 

17. I should like you to become my friend. 

18. Would not most people have done as he did ? 
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11 

1. Tel? me who you aie and ^^hat you ^^aut of me. 

2. The profession of a doctor is, I helieve, the one m ’^^hicli 

most good can he done. 

3. This looks like praising im’self, hut of course you undei stand 

what I mean. 

4. Everybody looked upon him as the liehest man in the town. 

5. Why did you not let tliem know of that occurrence ? 

6. There is no need for me to tell you to whom I intend to apjdy. 

7. A day came when I began to hoj)e. 

8. How can you make progress, if you don’t work harder ^ 

9. You will never know how much harm you have done me. 

10. It is singular, my memory fails me altogether. 

11. What would have become of us vuthout you^ 

12. Is it true that the ship has been wrecked ^ 

13. If you wish me to he happy, promise me you will refuse, 

14. The wretches wliose misfortune I am sharing are still more 

to he pitied than I am. 

15. We live in the country and are almost always in the open air. 

16. Should you not like to have a house that belonged to you ? 

17. They are as happy as beings bereft of reason can be. 

18. As far as I am concerned personally, I always enjoy perfect 

health. 

19. Do these arrangements suit you"''” ‘‘I am delighted with 

them.” 

20. Come and see us again before you go. 


CHAPTER II 
III 

1. It was eight o’clock in the morning when we arrived. 

2. There was a high wall, beyond w’hich could be seen a castle. 

3. The porter opened the gate and politely asked me what I 

wanted. 

4. “ Master is out,” said he, “ but it will not he long before he 

comes back.” 

5. We shall see them to-morrowy if, as I suppose, -we start 

this evening. 
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6. It is impossible for me to remember bis name. 

7. I liave been told that yon wanted to speak to me. 

8. We have seen each other somewhere aheady, if I^am not 

mistaken. 

9. He raised his eyes on healing tliese words, w’hic]! implied 

blame 

10. “ What ^ ” I exclaimed, ‘‘ is it possible the doctor is mad *’ 

11. You are too kind to wash to harm any one. 

12. Hy plan is very simple, it consists of doing nothing. 

13. We have made up our minds to wait till to-niorrow instead 

of wilting at once. 

11. Our experiment has been wonderfully successful hitherto. 

15. I doubt whether we shall ever be able to convince him. 

16. I have no doubt you will easily comiuce them. 

17. This time I was quite put out. 

18. You are very fiank, which does not displease me. 

19. That idea ought to have struck me from the very first. 


lY 

1. It is impossible to enjoy a more splendid lieiv. 

2. The castle stood half-way up the hill. 

3. A large ivood runs down to the valley through which winds 

the river. 

4. Resting his elbow on the balusti*ade, he began to sing in a'* 

strong voice. 

6. It is always so wbeix ive go out. 

6. The new-comer shook hands with everybody. 

7. I hope you ivill he good enough to do the honoms of this 

house to our friend, 

8. Do you not thank me for the compliment I have just paid 

you 2 

9. AYe went on our way without appearing to notice it. 

10. Can I not join your party ^ 

11. I have neither the tune nor the money that the journey 

ivoiild require. 

12. Since we are alone, which I hardly expected, let us settle the 

matter quickly. 

13. Your servant must have misunderstood us. 

14. You are not quite sureivhicii is the madman, he or I, are you ^ 

15. AVe ought to have w'aited for them a little longer. 
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16. I will liave the hooks sent to you this very evening. 

17. My friend is a great composer whose poi trait you have 

c«;^^tainly seen. 

18. ‘‘I see it IS late,” said he, looking at the clock. 

19. It IS as well that you should know the news at once. 

20. IVhy did you not make him VTite his history 

21. If you wish to read these manuscripts, I’ll go and fetch a 

few. 


CHAPTER III 
V 

1. I was singing whilst unloading hay, an occupation I am very 

fond of, when my father stopped close to me and began 
to listen to my song. 

2. ATe remained motionless so long as the noise was heard. 

3. This time I could not by any means pretend not to see him 

4. The man at once took oil* his blue cotton cap with red stripes. 

5. How old are you ? ” Oh ’ it is not difficult to reckon.” 

6. They had sat down behind a heap of straw, where they 

could not notice my presence. 

7. You are too honest a lad to try and deceive me. 

8. This name, pronounced in a low tone, made him prick up 

his ears. 

9. Is it not shameful that your son should hardly know how” 

to spell % 

10. I am not so anxious about it as you seem to think. 

11. If we had accepted, as he wished, it would have been the 

opposite. 

12. The good man understood happiness in his own way and did 

not mean me to understand it differently. 

13. AVhat good could that be to you ^ 

14. I want my eldest son to be a farmer, as my father W’as and 

as I am myself. 

15. She led him away mth her without letting him finish Ms 

sentence. 

16. Are you not grateful to them for all they have done for you % 

1 7. These oxen are worth eight bundled francs a pair. 

18 It may he he is WTong, hut with what do you reproach him 1 
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VI 

1. Wliat you were saying a moment ago is not <|uite fai! 

2. Give us some ])roof in support of wliat you UvSsert. 

3. If we had listened to jmu, we should he happier than we are. 

4. It will not he easy to do it without Ins suspecting it. 

5. Perhaps they will consent to it, if you ask them. 

6. Send him to me every evening from this vei j day. 

7. 3kly gratitude at length prevailed, and I seized his hand, 

which I raised to my lips. 

8. Vriien I had rested a few minutes, I got up 

9. My eyes were wet "with tears, and I felt I was turning pale. 

10. He turned to me saying: “That’s enough for to-day.” 

11. What is the matter with you ’ You seem beside yourself. 

12. Promise me to teach me that language, which must be the 

one that angels speak in lieaveii. 

13. You must he at ivork to-morrow morning at half-past five. 

14. I have reason to believe that our experiment will succeed. 

15. We had been leaniiiig music for two months only. 

16. How can you combine work and pleasure ? 

17. The soldiers were walking foui abreast. 

18. JMy father called me a lazy-bones on every occasion 

19. Allow' me to congratulate you on the lesiilt of your efforts. 


CHAPTER IV 
VII 

1. It is colder than usual this winter. 

2. We are not in a position to cany the place at the first 

onset. 

3. It would be a pity to let this opportunity pass. 

4. It is an excellent idea, w'hich we must turn to account. 

5. Ought you not to study law in Paris ? 

6. Give me back the newspaper when you have read it. 

7. It is indispensable that we should arrive to-night. 

8. “You don’t mean it»” “Yes, yes, I am certain of what 

I have just told you.” 

9. As he came out, my brother was rubbing his hands with a 

satisfied air. 
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10. Sliow yourselveg as soon as I beckon to you. 

11. I did not want niy garb to attract attention. 

12. How^Io you intend to tiavel ' 

13. On the ere of my departure I ^\ent and took leave of my 

old friend, 

14. We shook hands in the English fashion 

15. Is not tills likeness as strange as it is striking ’ 

16. May you never lepent of your determination ’ 

17. Why did you not get your ticket at the box-office 

IS. It was easy to see that the stranger was hut little acquainted 
with our customs 

19. Speaking to Ins neighbour in an imdeitone, he pointed to 

me with the end ot his violin-] low. 

20. Have you come back from the next world to be present at 

our meeting ^ 

21. I did not think that any one would lecognise me. 

22. “You are his daughter or his niece, are you not I am 

neither,” she replied, quite confused. 


\I11 

1 . I could not take my eyes off his face. 

2. The question is not wdiat you will do, hut wliat you have 

done. 

3. “Come this very moment,” he .said, and took me on to the 

stage. 

4. I will not allow you to insult a man whose friend I am. 

5. All the &i)ectators were listening in deep silence. 

6. They had been talking together with animation for a few 

minutes. 

7. She came near me, and the conductor soon joined her. 

8. Why had you not acquainted us with your situation ? 

9. If you have not yet done it, you ^^dll do it sooner or later. 

10. When you go to Paris, do not forget to come and see us. 

11. It was no longer possible to go out unperceived, as I had 

hoped. 

12. Everybody was looking at us, a fact which, did not fail to 

make me nervous. 

13. I w^as very tired, so I hastened to withdraw. 

14. “What luck he has had I ” said my neighbour to a friend of 

his. 

15. The fellow was well up in all the questions I asked him. 
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16. My competitor always dressed in the latest fasMon. 

17. It is all over with our plans * 

18. Great was the joy with which the news of my spceess was 

received. 

19. I cannot share your opinion (enijthatLCLdhj). 

20. Xo one knew '^^hat torments I was a prey to. 


CHAPTERS T axd VI 

IX 

1. lam sure that he is an excellent man at bottom. 

2. AVho will j^rovide for then wants ? 

3. If he consents, I -will not ask him for anything more. 

4. It was she who had promised two hundred francs a month. 

5. The child left his ’Tillage with a lieavv heart. 

6. This is not the ’vs'ay in which yon ought to act. 

7. Will not this circumstance piepossess him in your favour ? 

8. Is there not an empty room on the same landing as yours ? 

9. Since our departure we had not left each other. 

10. Your garb, I am afraid, 'will cause you to be noticed. 

11. He turned round and nodded to mo without the public per- 

ceiving it. 

12. Ho’^v long have you been in London?” “For the last 
three w'eeks.*' 

13. I fear you have forgotten us. 

14. Have no fears that W'e shall ever forget you. 

X 

1. We must be at our post before a quarter to twelve. 

2. Most of the actors had not yet arrived. 

3. I don’t know what was the matter with him, but ho'w pale he 

was * 

4. Don’t let the dog out w’hen you open the door. 

5. Allow’ me to introduce myself to you, for I know no one here. 

6. We had never heard of that }»lace. 

7. If I 'were you, I should take the hint. 

8. Astounded at such a reception, I did not know whether I was 

to go in or come aw’ay. 

9. I looked so ridiculous that she hurst out laughing. 

10. Why should I give you an account of my actions ? 
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11 . She asked me to bring my friend next time I went to her 

house. 

12. We not very rich either of us. 

13. Let tiiis old man have a glass of wine given him. 

14. I had made real progress, and it was not surprismg. 

15. He was asked to play on the piano, which he willingly did. 


CHAPTER VII 
XI 

1. AVe were shown into the drawing-room, where a brilliant 

company had gathered already. 

2. A life-size bust w’as the first thing I noticed. 

3. I know all this composer’s works by heart. 

4. M}"' neighbour, as I afterwards found, was an artist. 

5. I felt the same sensation whenever I played. 

6. It was a will stronger than mine, which I could not but obey. 

7 . AVhat we wish to know is your name. 

8 . Music is an art, of v hich I have not the most elementary notion . 

9. If you profit by such an example, which I have no doubt you 

vill, fame wull soon smile upon you. 

10. To describe the scene that followed would be impossible. 

11. From that day I spent all my time in study. 

1?}. AVhat remains we leave to you. 

13. "We saw each other more frequently than I could have wished. 


CHAPTER Yin 
XII 

1. How many things have happened in the course of this 

month * 

2. It was his cousin who made this discovery, not he, as is 

generally believed. 

3. I have something very interesting to tell you. 

4. The better we know him, the more inclined we arc to think 

that he will succeed. 
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5. I cannot admit tliat sncli a s,np]?osition is justified. 

6- So strange a fact cannot fail to be noticed. 

7, My brother was born t^^o years after me to a day. 

8, A peasant’s son, lie was naturally su]>erstitious. 

9, The tables, moved as if ly an invisible force, actually began 

to creak. 

10. "Wait until I have done WTiting. 

11. Have I no soul belonging Co me '' 

12. What will become of us, if we do not find them ^ 

13. We asked him other questions, but it was in vain. 

14. My head was on fiie, and I hastened to go out. 


CHAPTERS IX AND X 
XIII 

1. My father's robust constitution seemed likely to triiimjjli over 

liis malady. 

2. X^ou had i»romiserl to write to me every other day. 

3. I thought I recognised his voice, as soon as ho spoke. 

4. That is the only thing we ask for. 

5. My faith in him was so gi*eat that I was far from suspecting 

the truth. 

6. I am afraid you are right. 

7. I am not afraid that any of you will contradict me. 

8. Was it not nearly ten when we started 

9. XVe were in too great a huny to stop. 

10. If any one comes, say I am not at home. 

11. I went dovTi hurriedly without hearing any more. 

12. That at any rate you cannot refuse me. 

13. They both looked at him, shaking their heads. 

14. She half rose, uttered a cry, and fainted. 

15. “I mnst see her i ” he exclaimed, beside himself. 

16. This difficulty was the more vexing as it was unexpected. 

17. They have been married for a week or a fortnight. 

18. The madman rushed upon me before they could hold him 

back. 

19. What took place after this I do not know. 

20. He was taken away with his hands tied behind his back. 

21. Youi’ doctor is a man whose talents I cannot praise too much. 
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CHAPTER XI 


XIV 

1. Are you not getting up ? It is broad day-liglit. 

2. I was still tliinkmg of this incident when there was a knock 

at the door. 

3. We have been told that the story is true in every jartieular. 

4. If you want me, you vnli only have to send for me. 

5. I should like to get your brother to try my piano. 

6. We carried out our plan vuthout his knowing anything about it. 

7. The patient was getting weaker and weaker. 

8. Kever had a more magnificent spectacle offered itself to my 

gaze. 

9. It was scarcely light when I jumped out of bed. 

10. The composer was seated in front of Ins piano, with his head 

resting upon it. 

11. Did you not hear us getting up ’ 

12. As it was very late, I thought it right not to disturb you. 

13. It is with deep sorrow that we see what is going on. 

14. What a charming journey it would have been, if you could 

have come with us > 



Ill PASSAGES FOR TEAHSLATION 
INTO EEENCH 


I (pp. 1^3) 

Claude Varnier, although he had finished his medical 
studies with the greatest success, was trying to get together 
a practice in vain, because he was without private means. 
Fearing that he might before long become destitute, he re- 
solved to consult one of his former professors who had always 
been very kind to him. As he had not time to wait, the 
professor advised him to look out for a situation with a 
specialist either at some watering-place or even in a lunaVc 
asylum, if he were not afraid. Being greatly interested in 
the study of madness and being also in need of earning some 
money as soon as possible, Claude thanked the professor 
for his advice and declared that he was willing to take the 
first post that presented itself. Several months had elapsed 
since this conversation when he received a letter from his 
friend, in which he was told to ask for Dr. Muller at the 
Hotel du Rhin at 10 o^clock on the day following. 


II (pp. 3-8) 


Dr. Muller was about forty years old. His grey eyes 
were so piercing that they seemed to read your thoughts. 
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Though he was very rich, he had become a doctor because 
he had a liking for it. He had married very young, but 
his wife* had died after five years of happiness, leaving a 
daughter just three years old. He adored this child, but 
at seventeen she had become insane, on account of some 
unhappy love-affair. Dr. Muller had tried all the most 
celebrated specialists in England, France and Germany, but 
they had discouraged him either by their inability to cure 
her or by the means to which they wished to have recourse. 
So he had retired to the country in order that he might 
devote himself entirely to her. A short time after he 
had discovered that his daughter was suffering from heart- 
disease. In proportion as the physical illness increased, her 
intelligence had returned to her ^ and before she died she 
had made her father promise to give all his time to the 
unhappy people whose misfortune she had shared. The 
doctor offered Claude Varnier a handsome situation in the 
lunatic asylum he had founded, and it was agreed that he 
should enter upon his duties in three weeks. 


Ill (pp. 9, 10) 

Bel-Respiro, the name of the asylum, is situated in the 
Jura Mountains, in Franche Comt6. The house, gardens 
and park are half-way up a magnificent hill, at the 
foot of which winds the river Azans. On the other 
side of the river is D61e, a beautiful town overlooked by 
Roland^s ruined tower. It was seven o^clock in the morning 
when Claude Varnier arrived at this charming spot. 
Looking through the gate he perceived numbers of people 
crossing the garden in every direction and talking freely. 
The gate-keeper informed him that Dr. Muller was out, but 
that he would soon be back and that meanwhile he would be 
taken to his room, where he would find his luggage, which 
had just come. Claude tlien proceeded along the main walk 
and saw in front of the chateau some one seated on a bench, 
who conducted him to his apartments. 
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IT (pp. 10-16) 

This stranger, who was called Louis, was a man of medium 
height and powerful build. He had strongly marked features, 
Tery much like those of the great composer Beethoven ; and 
by a curious coincidence he had the same Christian 
name. He sang with a powerful and well-trained voice, and 
could interpret Beethoven’s ballads in a masterly manner. 
His mania, which was quite gentle and harmed nobody, 
consisted in thinking that it was Muller who was insane 
since the loss of his daughter, and that he had devoted 
himself to the doctor, whom he often took for Breuning, one 
of Beethoven’s dearest friends. On his arrival at the chateau 
Muller ha<l got him to write a more or less true history of 
himselfi as was his custom with all his patients; and as 
Claude Varnier, when he saw him, asked him several 
questions about Louis, he gave him the manuscript, in which 
the newcomer read as follows. 


Y (pp. 16-20) 

Louis, who was the son of a farmer, was born in 1827. 
On June 26, 1841, while he was in the farmyard 
unloading some hay from a cart, the clergyman of the 
parish stopped at the gate, to speak to his fatlier, who 
chanced to be in the barn at the time. He told him that 
he was not doing his duty in making his son work on 
the farm instead of sending him to school, and that it was 
a disgrace that a boy of fourteen should scarcely know how 
to spell. The farmer replied that he had become the richest 
man in the parish without knowing how to read, and 
that he did not think that learning was any good. The 
clergyman on the other hand said that his reasoning was 
faulty, and that if he had been able to read works on farm- 
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ing be %YOiild most probably have been still richer than 
he was. He kindly offered to give Louis lessons every 
evening, if his father would send him to the vicarage after 
his day’s work, and to this the farmer consented. 


YI (pp. 21-25) 

The first evening Louis vent to the vicarage, the 
clergyman gave him a lesson in leading and writing in 
order to find out tlie extent of his ignorance. After he had 
worked well for two hours the clergyman got up, and, open- 
ing the piano, began to play. The effect of this music on 
Louis was to throw him into such an ecstasy of delight that 
he turned quite pale and his eyes were filled with tears. 
The clergyman, noticing his pronounced passion for music, 
soon began to teach him to play. For four years Louis 
carried on his studies so well that he became a very good 
musician, and was able to read to his father works on agri- 
culture which they used to criticise afterwards When 
he was just entering on his eighteenth year, the clergy- 
man had two or three long talks with his parents in order 
?o decide on his future, and by the advice of the good priest 
his father sent him to Haney to take his bachelor’s degree. 


YIT (pp. 26-32) 

While Louis was walking about Haney, he saw a placard 
pasted on the wall, which announced a concert for the same 
evening. Knowing no one in the town he determined to go 
to it. But being too impatient he arrived almost as soon 
as the doors were opened, whilst the musicians were just 
beginning to tune their instruments. All of a sudden one 
of them happened to look at him and uttered an exclamation 
of surprise, thinking that he saw either Beethoven in person 

K 
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or his ghost. The conductor at the same moment raised his 
eyes from his music-stand and noticed him in his turn. lie 
immediately came to ask him if he were a son or nephew of 
Beethoven. Louis replied that he was neither. Then the 
conductor, astonished at his singular resemblance to the 
composer, led him on to the stage and begged that he might 
be allowed to hear him play. Louis immediately sat down 
and began to play a piece of the great master,* and rendered 
it so happily that the entire orchestra, who had been 
listening in silence, burst into thunders of applause, and the 
famous smger Lucia congratulated him warmly. 


YIII (pp. 33-36) 

On July 2G, 1846, when Louis was nineteen years 
old, Ins father sent Mm to Paris to improve himself in the art 
of music. His allowance was fixed at 100 francs a month, 
which his father considered quite enough for a young man. 
The worthy clergyman kindly added the sum of money 
required for the purchase of a piano. Louis travelled 
with a young man, named Andrei Meunier, with whom he 
became very intimate. Arrived in Paris he settled in ^ 
lodging-house in the Latin Quarter, rue Cujas, in a room 
next to Andre’s, which suited him perfectly as it only 
cost 25 francs a month. Two days after, they went 
to the Opera-Comique together, and in the vague hope that 
Lucia would remember him, Louis put on an old-hishioned 
frock-coat which made his resemblance to Beethoven still 
more striking. When she came on the stage she as usual 
cast a glance round the audience and instantly recognised 
him. As soon as the curtain fell she begged the conductor 
to bring him to her room. After talking to him for a few 
minutes about his doings, she asked him to come to her 
house at 6 o’clock the next day, as she had not more than 
a minute to spare him that evening. And Louis promised 
to come. 
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IX (pp. 37-4:0) 

He went to lier house at the appointed time. But on 
this occasion he did not put on his frock-coat, as it 
caused him to be so much noticed in Paris. When 
Lucia saw his more modern garment, she declared that 
he looked like a regular clerk and thafc in future she 
only wished to see him in his frock-coat. Poor Louis was 
stupefied at such a reception, and did not know %Thetlier he 
ought to come in or go out. On seeing this she burst into 
a fit of laughter, and told him to sit down and not be 
alarmed. During dinner she made him tell her all about 
his doings since his arrival in Pans, and also inquired about 
his fiiend Andre. She then asked him to play, and found 
that he had made real progress since their first meeting 
at Xancy. At 9 o’clock she said : I had asked some friends 
in this evening, who might be useful to you, but your dress 
prevents me from introducing you to them; so go away 
now and come again the day after to-morrow at 10 o’clock 
in the evening — but put on your frock-coat, and don’t forget. 
He did not forget, and the frock-coat had such a wonderful 
Effect that Lucia promised to marry him. 


X (pp. 41-44) 

One day in the year 1848 Andrd took Louis to a spiritua- 
list club, which existed in the me Monsieur-le-Prince, in 
the hope he might hear something interesting about his 
singular resemblance to Beethoven, not only in feature and 
name but also in character. They arrived at the place 
about 8 o’clock- When they entered the room all the tables 
began to creak in a most mysterious way, which caused the 
attendants to look up in surprise. At their request a 
medium called up the spirit of Beethoven, and presently 
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began to 'vvrite down as follows : Beethoven is unable to 
answer your call, because the active part of bis soul is 
incarnate in one of you, until it shall have atoned for its 
pride ; meanwhile the passive part is wandering about in 
space. It is Mozart who speaks.’’ Louis wished to put 
some fresh questions, but the medium replied that the spirit 
had retired. The two friends then left the club, and 
returned home greatly impressed. 

XI (pp. 44-48) 

Hearing soon after that his father was seriously ill, 
Louis set out immediately. His father’s robust consti- 
tution, however, prolonged his life all through the month 
of June, and then on July 2nd he died in his son’s arms. 
His death of course plunged all the family into mourning, 
and Louis was unable to return till July 15th. He arrived 
in Paris at 8 o’clock in the evening, and immediately 
jumped into a cab and drove to the rue Montaigne, where 
Lucia lived. The maid told him that her mistress was at 
the Op4ra-Comique, so he at once went there. Arrived 
at the stage- door, the porter, although he recognised 
him, refused to let him pass, and told him that he no^ 
longer had free admittance. Greatly annoyed he then 
bought a ticket for the orchestra- stalls and took his seat 
in silence. "When the curtain ri^^se Lucia came on the 
stage and began to sing ; but when she saw Louis she 
uttered a loud scream and fell down in a faint. Louis, who 
could not understand it at all, rushed round to the door 
behind the scenes, and asked to see Linla, saying that he 
wms engaged to her. The servant, however, replied that 
that was quite impossible, as Madame Lucia wms married a 
week ago. 


XII (pp. 48-52) 

Without knowing what he was doing, Louis rushed at 
her husband, M. Albert, and struck him. He heard some 
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one say : He is dead ! ” and then fell heavily to the 
floor. When he came to, he was in his bed, with his arms 
tightly ^oimd. A few days after the clergyman took him 
to Eel-Respiro, where he devoted himself to Dr. Muller, 
of whose misfortune he had heard. 

Thus ended the manuscript. Claude Varnier, whom this 
account had greatly interested, took special charge of Louis 
and slept in the room next to his. But the poor composer 
was soon obliged to keep his bed, and three weeks later he 
died quietly in the middle of the night. When the servant 
entered his room in the morning, he saw him seated in front 
of his piano, with his head resting upon it as if he were 
asleep. 


THE END 
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